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“SWEET SIXTEEN.” 


BY ANNIE ARNOLD. 


Mr. Heppurn was a clergyman and a widower, 
who lived in the parsonage of the village of 
Irving. Here he had been married, here his 
three children were born, here he had lost his 
wife, and here he hoped himself to lay down the 
weary burden of his life. His children were all 
girls, Margaret, Lucy and Lizze, at the time my 
story opens, of the respective ages of eighteen, 
fourteen and six. Maggie had been almost a 
mother to her sisters since they lost their own 
mother, three years before, and they loved and 
respected her as her devoted affection deserved 
they should. She was housekeeper, teacher and 
friend, the companion of her father’s lonely 
hours, the confidant of the children, sympathiz- 
ing in all their joys and sorrows, and the darling 
‘of all her father’s poor parishioners for miles 
‘around. Lucy was a bright sunny-haired blonde, 
“fall of grace and ease, with a tall, and, for her 
age, remarkably well-developed figure, a lady- 
like manner, and fine intellect; Lizzie, also a 
blonde, was the pet of the whole household ser- 
vants, horse and dog included. I must give you 
some idea of my friend Maggie’s appearance, for 
‘she was my pet, coming to me, dear, motherless 
child, in all her difficulties, for advice and sym- 
pathy, and depending with pretty, child-like 
confidence on my older, if not wiser judgment. 
She was of medium stature, and very slight, 
with delicate, pretty hands and feet. Her fea- 
tures were not perfectly regular, yet not by.any 
means ugly; her eyes were large and of a deep 
hazle; and her hair, glossy and abundant, was 
of a soft, pretty brown color; her complexion 
was fair, but, excepting when she was excited, 
very pale. The care of her father’s house and 
the responsibility of the training of her sisters, 
had given to her face a grave, thoughtful ex 
pression, suited to an older person. My darling 
Maggie. In sorrow or gladness always keeping 
the same cheerful manner, never excited either 
Vou. XXXII.—18 





to passionate grieving or boisterous mirth, yet 
always ready with gentle sympathy for either. 

One morning I was sitting with my pet, chat- 
ting and sewing, when her father opened the 
door, and handed her a letter, saying, 

‘“‘Havana! Whom do you know there, Mag- 
gie?” 

“Tt must be from Mr. Graham,” said Maggie, 
in a low, constrained voice. 

Mr. Hepburn left us, apparently satisfied, and 
Maggie opened the letter. I watched her while 
she read it, saw the dear face grow whiter and 
whiter, the dark eyes grow more and more 
mournful in their expression, till as she finished 
she drooped her head, saying, in a low, heart- 
broken tone, ‘‘ What shall I do?” 

I was amazed. Mr. Graham I knew was a 
friend, a dear friend of the family, but I never 
suspected that a letter from him could effect 
Maggie so powerfully. 

“Oh, aunt Hetty, what shall I do?” she re- 
peated. 

I drew her close unto my arms, and asked her 
what troubled her. For several moments she 
could not gain sufficient composure to answer 
me, then she said, 

“It has been my only secret from you, dear 
aunty, because it troubled me so much I could 
not talk of it, but now I will tell you all about 
it. You have met Harry Graham here; you 
know how grand and noble he is, how high- 
minded, intellectual, and yet how kind and 
gentle. From the first time I ever met him I 
loved him, but it was with a reverential, wor- 
shiping love that never looked for a return. He 
seemed to me too far above me, too much my 
superior ever to dream of loving poor little me. 
Last summer when he stayed here he was very 
kind to me, and when the doctor’s said his 
health required a change of climate, and ordered 
him to go South for the winter, then I knew 
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truly how deeply and intensely I loved him, and 
felt that my heart clung to him as part of itself; 
then I knew that it would be taking part of my 
life to separate us, yet even then I did not know 
he loved me. But he did. One evening we were 
on the porch talking together, and he told me 
he loved me, and asked me to be his wife. For 
a time I was perfectly happy, then came my 
trial. He wanted me to go South with him, and 
said he could not bear to part with me, and I 
could not go. I vould not leave my father, Lucy, 
and, above all, Lizzie. Lucy at boarding-school 
would not miss me much, but I am my father’s 
only companion, Lizzie’s only guardian. The 
struggle between these two conflicting loves was 
terrible, and he urged me so sorely. At last he 
left me. We entered into no engagement; I 
could ndt feel that it was right to bind him to 
so long a one as ours must have been, and so he 
left me, free. Now,” here her voice sank toa 
whisper, ‘‘he is ill, dangerously ill, and he writes 
to me to come to him, he will die, and I cannot 
see him!” 

I took the letter from her, and read it while 
she Igy in mute, tearless suffering upon my 
breast. It was a passionate appeal to her, im- 
ploring her to come to him, setting aside her 
scruples with subtle ingenuity, and appealing 
to her love and sympathy in the energetic, im- 
ploring words of ® warm lover. My poor Mag- 
gie. The letter concluded by saying that Harry’s 
mother and brother were coming out to him in 
a few days, and begging Maggie to come with 
them. Maggie was pale and suffering, and I 
knew how sorely her poor heart was tried. I 
left her at her own request. An hour after, I 
looked in at her door, and found her kneeling 
beside the chair; I left her again, and saw her 
no more until dinner time, when she came down, 
pale but composed. In the afternoon she wrote 
to Harry, telling him she could not leave her 
father, and enclosed it in a note to his mother, 


declining her offer to accompany her to Havana. 3 
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from school, and thus repay her kind sister’s 
care by leaving her free, but when I saw her at 
home for a few days this hope left me. She had 
altered sadly. At sixteen instead of the bright, 
cheerful girl I had last seen her, she was indolent 
and careless, large, womanly in some respects, 
but totally incapable of supplying Maggie’s place 
at the parsonage. She was handsome, with her 
large, languid, blue eyes, soft, curling, blonde 
hair, brilliant complexion and gliding, graceful 
movements; and I did not wonder when Maggie 
told me that all the country beaux had pros- 
trated themselves before Lucy. The first time 
I saw her on the occasion of this visit, she was 
seated in a large, old-fashioned arm-chair, a 
pillow behind her, lazily playing with a rose 
left by some admiring swain. I talked long 
and freely with Maggie; she was disappointed 
at Lucy’s want of energy, and her total incapa- 
city to fill her own place, but with sweet sisterly 
affection she attributed it to a faulty education at 
the boarding-school, and praised Lucy’s beauty, 
her talents, her graceful, easy manners, and over- 
looked the glaring faults in her character. 

“Aunt Hetty,” she said, as I rose to leave her 
after this long talk, ‘‘stay one moment more, I 
want to tell you something. Harry is here!” 

‘«Here!” I cried. 

‘*Here, in this house! Oh! aunty, I am s0 
happy, he loves me now, still; and he says I 
acted rightly, he honors me. Me, think of my 
grand, noble Harry honoring me. He says he 
will wait as long as I am needed here for me! I 
am so happy, aunt Hetty.” 

I saw her happiness in the pretty pink flush 
on her cheek, in the deep quiet, but happy light 
in her large eyes, and in the beautiful smile that 
played upon her lips. Some had called Maggie 
plain, but as she said those words, ‘‘1 am 80 
happy,” her face was beautiful. Harry was 
very polite to me when we met in the evening. 
I watched him closely, and then my heart ached 
for my darling; she did not see, perhaps he did 


‘Harry will have his mother and brother,” } not realize, but I saw that Harry Graham was 


she said to me, ‘father and Lizzie will have no 
one.” 

For a long time I feared that Maggie would 
sink under this trial, but she did not; her strong 
sense of duty, a clear conscience, and hope that 
she was right, kept her up; and as time passed 
on, good accounts from Harry helped to keep up 
her spirits. 

Harry had been gone nearly two years, when 
I again visited the parsonage. Lucy was now 


home from school and nearly sixteen years old. 
My hope for these years had been that Lucy 
would take Maggie’s place when she returned 
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false to Maggie, and loved Lucy Hepburn, 
“Sweet Sixteen,” as he laughingly called her. 
He sat between the sisters, and a casual observer 
would not have noticed any difference in his 
manner toward Lucy from that toward Maggie, 
but I saw how his eye rested upon the younger 
sister, how his ear drank in the sweet melody of 
her voice, and I knew what it meant. I went to 
my own home again. One day I was sick, and 
sitting in an arm-chair trying to get rid of ® 
headache when Maggie came in; she often came 
to see me, for my home was only eight miles 
from the parsonage, so I was not surprised. 
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“ Aunt Hetty,” she said, seating herself beside 
me, ‘‘I came to invite you to Lucy’s wedding. 
Hush, do not speak. She and Harry are to be 
married two weeks from to day. Hush, do not 
speak yet. Iam glad! glad! He will be happy, 
for he loves her. How dared I think this poor, 
plain face would win a place in such a heart as 
his when Lucy was near. He will be happy, and 
that will make me so. Aunt Hetty, you shall 
not look so sorry, I tell you I am glad.” 

Her tone was excited, more so than I had ever 
known it. 

“T have seen it for some time,” she said, 

‘tand a month or two ago, I told Harry his love 
had changed and he was free again; he tried to 
make me believe I was mistaken, but at last con- 
fessed; since then he comes to me, as to an older 
sister, to tell me all his joy. Me! Oh, aunt 
Hetty.” 
, The true feeling was out at last, and for a 
long time my darling sat beside me easing her 
poor, sore heart by pouring out all her feelings 
to me. 

I did not go to the wedding, my heart was 
too much with Maggie, her sister’s bridesmaid. 
Calmly they told me, and cheerfully she fulfilled 
all the duties of that day, her day of sore trial. 


: Another year passed on, then a note from 
’ Maggie summoned me again to the parsonage. 
Seay was very ili and had sent for her sister, 
3 and I was wanted to keep house for Mr. Hep- 
} burn while Maggie was gone. She came home 
in a fortnight bringing Lucy’s babe, a month 
old, its mother’s body to be buried beside her 
mother, and Harry a sorrowing widower. 

She told me all Harry’s sorrows. Their mar- 
ried life had not been happy. The languid grace 
so pleasing in the maiden of sixteen, was not 
the grace to keep the house in order and make 
home happy, and all his love could not overlook 
slovenly habits and discomfort at the fireside. 
Lucy herself had penitently confessed her faults 
to her sister, and died full of resolves to do better 
should God spare her life. I staid three months 
at the parsonage; and when I left Maggie whis- 
pered to me, ‘In a year from now, aunt Hetty, 
come again to see your child happy once more. 
We shall live here, where father and Lizzie will 
still be my charge, and little Harry can have 
country air. You will come?” 

Iwent. Maggie was her own sweet self again, 
and Harry looked happy as bridegroom need 
wish to be, and I could leave my darling with 
perfect trust that her joy would be lasting. 
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Tue Past, with all its mystery, is like a Summer 
land, 

Where I can trace the wisdom of a loving Father’s 
hand, 

Where sunshine often lingers, where shadows some- 
times fall, 

But everything is beautiful, for God hath made it 
all, 


A pilgrim on the desert, far from the murm’ring 
rills, 

Dreams of the gushing fountains among his native 
hills, 

As onward still his footsteps o’er pathless wilds may 
roam, 

His heart is turning ever to the loving ones at home. 


And the soul that toils despairing upon the sea of ; 
; Remembrance of the joys and hopes that come to 
| us no more, 


life, 

Gazing in the distant Future, weary of the eager 
strife, 

Rests a moment from his labors, and forgetting every 
pain, 


Lives in the blissful sunlight of departed joys again. 


It may be that the Past was never half so bright 

As Fancy loves to picture it in memories holy 
light, 

That ’tis a dream we cherished, as backward still we 
gaze 

On half-forgotten sorrows, and joys of other days. 


tI know not but such dreams as these are to the 
spirit given 

By angel guests, whose presence brings a vision 
N bright of Heaven; 

’ But if it be a dream we clasp, a shadow that we 

see, 

} If sleeping, thus we dream of Heaven, what must 
the waking be? 
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$ The memory of the loved and lost, they who are 
“gone before,” 


On the dim shore of the Future stand forth with 


3 outstretched hand, 
; To guide our wand’ring footsteps up to the silent 


land. 
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‘‘On, dear, there’s so many to wash,” and 
little Sally Nash surveyed, with a rueful glance, 
the long table full of dishes, 

Two yearg ago her mother had died Mrs. 
Nash was a tender, gentle woman, living only 
in the happiness of her beloved ones, and she 
had made the first eight years of her little 
daughtet’s life very bright. When she died the 
bitterest pang was in the thought of leaving 
this, her only child, to the tender mercies of a 
world which is not always disposed to be mer- 
ciful, When the death agony was upon her, she 
called the little one to her bedside and kissed 
her long and fervently; brushing back her thick 
curls with her pale hand, and looking into her 
eyes with a steadfast gaze of hopeless love and 
sorrow. 

“Oh,” she faltered, ‘I can give up everything $ 
else, but I wish I could take you with me. I 
cannot bear to leave you in this cold world 
motherless, my child, my child. Better for you 
if you could go to sleep here on my bosom and 
never wake up again. I wish we could be 
buried together.” 

Deacon Nash was a kind-hearted man. His 
sympathies were quick rather than deep. Per- 
haps this was why he had never understood the 
woman who for ten years had slept in his bosom. 
Her nature was very different. Her feelings lay 
deep-buried in her woman's heart. Sometimes, 
like diamonds in the winding ways of a gloomy 
mine, they would flash out for a moment, giving 
the beholder a sudden, startling glimpse of the 
richness hidden within. Her love was like the 
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face. She knew her husband better than he 
knew himself. 

‘You will be comforted,” she murmured, in 
her low tones, but she did not remove her 
steady, questioning, sorrowful gaze from her 
child’s face. She died with her hand twined 
in the girl’s thick curls. 

Deacon Nash was loud in his lamentings over 
the dead, but Sally was very quiet. No one 
ever saw her weep; and some persons, even, re- 
marked that it was strange the child didn’t seem 
to care more about her mother. But there wert 
others, shrewder observers, who noticed that for 
months afterward a smile never crossed her face; 
that she scarcely tasted food, and grew so thin 
and pale, one might almost have thought that 
her dead mother’s last kisses had drawn half the 
life from her childish veins. 

For awhile, the good deacon did indeed seem 
absorbed in his child and his grief, but as time 
passed on, his wife’s words came true—he was 
comforted. 

He needed a housekeeper sadly. The sister, 
who had come to him when his wife first died, 
could remain no longer. He must procure some 
one to take her place. It was with this view he 
first called upon the widow Bennett. But she 
was not willing, she told him, to leave her own 
home in the capacity of a housekeeper, and it 
all ended in his asking her to come in thai of 
a wife, and bring her own three children with 
her. 

She was a dominant, artful, some said a hard 
woman; very different from the first Mrs. Nash. 





course of a subterranean stream, which you 


3 Little Sally’s life, under this new rule, seemed 









could only trace by the sweeter fragrance of the { more weary and desolate than ever, though so 
flowers; the richer verdure of the grass above it. 3 long as her father lived, she was secure from 

Her husband saw things from a different 3 positive ill-treatment. There were not wanting 
stand-point, therefore her words seemed to him 3 those who whispered that Adam Bennett’s buxom 
incomprehensible. He had been sitting at his; widow did not make the deacon’s life a very 
dying wife’s bedside, his face bowed upon his; happy one. He certainly did seem to grow old 
hands, and the tears trickling through his fin-{ very fast. Be that as it might, he was under 
gers, but he raised his head now. ‘his wife’s fall control, and they had not been 

“I don’t like to hear you say that, Sarah. If }long married before he had made his will, be- 
you must die, it isn’t right to wish the child } queathing to her the use of all his property, 
dead too. I want something left for me. After } during her life. She had managed well in 
you are gone I shall love her better than any $ securing this hold in good season, for she had 
thing else in the world.” 3 not been Mrs. Nash for quite a year, when the 
A . sad smile crossed the dying woman’s deacon fell a victim to fever, and was laid in 
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peace by his gentle first wife’s side. I think he i Her mother seemed with her again, and life was 
died willingly. He was glad of rest. $bright and hopeful. But, even in her sleep, 
Mrs. Nash kept Sally with her, of course. She ; trouble followed after the joy. She lived over 
had too high a regard for public opinion to do { again her wrongs, her oppression, her long sor- 
otherwise, but she made the orphan pay, many ‘ row. Then a voice seemed to speak to her. It 
times over, in hard tvil, for her morsel of food— 3 roused her from her slumber. She thought it 
her bed in the attic. Was an errand to be done, { was her mother’s tones. They seemed calling 
Sally was summoned. Sally made the beds, 3 her to the church-yard. They told her that the 
Sally scoured the knives. Sally washed the} heart underneath the grave-sod was troubled— 
dishes, and then, at night, Sally sobbed herself { that the dead was stirring in her grave. If she 
to sleep in her comfortless attic, with a wild ; went there, she thought her mother could hear 
prayer that she might die before morning and ; her moan—her mother, who seemed calling her 
goto mother. But this part of the story no one } again to her bosom. 
knew, save God and His pitying angels. **Come, come, come!” called the far-off voice. 
She had passed a weary Thankegiving, for { The child started up wildly. She rose from her 
this was the third Thanksgiving day since her } bed—she hurried noiselessly down stairs. She 
mother died. The first one, the snow pressed ; opened the outside door, just as the clock struck 
heavily on a new-made grave, and covered up } the hour of midnight. The house was still. No 
the week old lettering, which read, on a white } one heard the light footsteps. She closed the 





tomb-stone, door behind her and hurried on. The winds 
“SARAH NASH, ‘ swept through and through her thin night-gown 
‘ 
WIFE OF DEACON MOSES NASH, ; —the hard earth cut ond goaded her bare, tender 
‘feet. But she was insensible to cold or pain. 
Aged 81.” : 


She hurried on. Only one thought was in her 
The second was but a few weeks after her } heart—her mother had called—she was going to 
father brought his wife home, and on this, the her. 
third, he too was gone, and she was alone on the : Across the fields she sped—into the church- 
desolate earth. yard gate—on, to those two graves beneath the 
She had worked all day—she was very tired— $ willows—on, until she pressed her fevered brow 
but now she must clear off the long table which S upon the bare sod above her mother’s heart. 
had groaned under a weight of good cheer; And then the merciful snow began to fall. It 
round which Mrs. Nash had gathered her rela- : covered up the letters on the head-stone, which 
tions. Sally must not go to bed till the last { the poor child had been tracing blindly with her 
dish was washed—she knew that. She got a$ fingers. It folded over the two graves its white 
~~ chair and set it peo oe or door } ae of peace. It — au i aged 
eading into the parlor. en climbing up on} that young victim’s brow. It clothed, like a 
it, she looked through the glass, over the door, ‘ garment, her shining limbs. It was more mer- 
into the cheerful room. Oh, how warm and Sciful to her than the world, but she heeded not 
bright it was. Her step-mother sat, with her } its ministry. 
friends, before the fire. Her gayly-dressed{ All her senses were locked save one. She 
children were gathered round her. There was } listened — eagerly —breathlessly—wildly. She 
warmth and light and mirth for the living, but } listened for her mother’s voice. Oh, was it 
there was no one to speak a loving word to her— fancy? Out of that grave sweet, low tones 
could the dead see her from under the grave ‘ seemed to rise. She thought—it may have 
mounds? She came back and looked again at ; been only the snow-flakes—but she thought a 
the table. She sighed and said once more, in } soft hand rested upon her hair; she felt a spirit 
her slow, sad voice, kiss upon her forehead. She lay on the cold, 
“Oh, dear, there are so many.” bare earth no longer—her head was lifted toa 
That was all. Then she began her task, and } soft, loving bosom. She had found rest, at last, 
did not pause until it was done—the last dish {and she murmured, as she had so many times 
laid in its place and the tables pushed back { done at her mother’s knee, 
against the wilt It was only tals Peat but} “God keep little Sally, and take her to heaven 
she did not go into the parlor. They had nothing when she dies.” 
for her—she had nothing for them. She took} And gently, gently fell the snow; over the two 
her candle and climbed wearily up stairs to bed. } graves; over the sleeping child; a top of the 
Soon sleep closed her eyelids and brought with { merciless world. 
it dreams. At first they were pleasant ones.' They called in vain to little Sally, in the 
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morning. She was not in the kitchen; she was , may rise and care and sorrow and toil go on, 
not in the barn; she was not in her little bed in } weaving the web of life as before—she shall toil 
the attic. The clothes she had worn the day}no more. The weary hands are folded. They 
before hung across her bed’s foot. Her shawl} can be idle awhile now. The aching feet shall 
and hood hung in the entry, but where was } have a long rest. 
Sally? On earth she had few friends, but God pitied 
Ah, hurrying feet of Mrs. Nash! What strange } her—He had called her home; the angels waited 
terror, what late awakening instinct leads you ;} for her—they will teach her their new song to- 
across the fields, into the church yard gate? } day; the snow was merciful—it has woven her a 
Your face is white, my lady, but you shall see whiter shroud than mortal hands could fashion. 
something there whiter still. Aye, kneel now— ! Father, mother, child, stand together before the 
let those tardy tears have free course. They } eternal throne—walk together the streets where 
will not melt the shroud of snow from off that | the snow-fall never comes, and no voice shall 
dead child’s face. Your voice cannot waken | ever say, ‘Iam weary.” Sally is gone home. 
her, be its tones ever so tender, now. The sun 
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Pattence! heart unsatisfied! i Rise before thee, dim and grey, 
Waiting on the shores of Time, And the skies above thee frown, 
Watching, in thy lonely pride, Sending mists and sea-fogs down. 
By the dead blooms of thy prime. Though each day the coming ships 
Patience! though the rolling sea Sion a to ail Wak ee 
. . ring good news to a 
Bring good gifts to all but thee. Though each day thy cheeks and lips 
Patience! patience! fold thy hands Pale with life’s monotony, 
O’er thy sick heart’s heavy throb, Moan not! God thy strength will be, 
Let not even the desolate sands Not as man sees, seeth He. 
See thee flinch or hear thee sob. In the grave, if not before 
Silently endure thy fate, Thy heart’s heavy pain will cease, 
Patience! patience! watch and wait! And upon the eternal shore r 
Though the Jone and barren plain All is light, and balm, and peace. 
Far behind thee stretch away— Suffer on, and make no sign! 









And the vast, mysterious main Heaven’s great joy may yet be thine. 
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BY FINLEY JOHNSON. 





In Hope deferr’d thou hast not passed, 
Until Hope’s race has run; 

But chains of purest love now bind 
The early wooed and won. 


A youne and modest bride art thou 
Tn all thy early bloom; 

And now art gone from friends away 
To grace another’s home; 

We know full well thy few brief days 
Of triumphs now are done; 

Yet happiness shall now repay 
The early wooed and won. 






Thy smiles of bliss have ceased to grace 
The halls of joy and mirth; 

For thou now find’st thy dwelling-place 
By thy fond husband’s hearth; 

Thy hours of duty, joy and love 
In brightness have begun; 

And may all happiness be thine, 
Thou early woved and won. 
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Thine is a young and guileless heart, 
Confiding, pure and warm; 

Unsullied by a breath of shame, ; 
Or passion’s fiery storm; > 










THE WIFE’ 


8 TRIALS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “COUSIN NED.” 


“Marcaret, I wish you would stop that 
child’s crying,” said Charles Mervyn, shortly, 
to his wife, as he came in one evening from his 
office, and sitting down before the fire, placed 
his feet comfortably on the fender. ‘Why can’t 
you let Betty take him up stairs?” 

“TI am afraid he is not very well,” answered 
Margaret, gently, as she pressed her infant to 
her bosom, and rocked backward and forward 
endeavoring to lull it to sleep. 

‘*All nonsense! The child’s as well as I am. 
One would think he was your only one, to see 
what a fuss you make over him. Heaven knows 
Iam sick of his screaming.” 

The wife rose, and carefully wrapping up the 





to keep, in her own breast, all those expressions 
of affection that she would have poured so freely 
forth. On her children, therefore, she lavished 
the wealth of love with which her heart was 
overflowing. There, indeed there was no need 
to repress the warm, gushing feelings of her 
nature. Yet she was a judicious mother. She 
had learned to conquer her own spirit, and thus 
she knew how to rule over them. She encouraged 
in them all tender, affectionate feelings, and un- 
wearied were her watchfulness and care. The 
little ones regarded her not only with love, but 
with a feeling almost of veneration. Long had 
she felt that it was vain for her to hope for her 
husband’s love, yet day after day she attended 


little one, quietly carried him up stairs, and laid 3 as carefully to his comfort, and spoke as kindly, 
him in his little crib. She longed to remain ; cheerfully to him, with a patient, gentle faith- 
awhile with him, but tea was ready, so stooping; fulness that hoped for no return. ‘She hada 
over him she kissed his little forehead, murmur- $ hidden strength,” which he mistook for want of 


ing, ‘*God bless you, my precious one,” and left } feeling. It provoked him that she was so patient. 


him in charge of the nurse. ’ When he saw how the children loved her, he 

She crossed the hall, and opening the door of ; would wonder that it was so, but as he did not 
the nursery, two bright-looking children bounded 3 love her before they were married, he did not 
forward to meet her. } think he could now. After all, he thought, ‘It 


“Oh, mamma,” cried Charlie, a fine boy of } 
nine years old, ‘‘we wanted so much to come 
down stairs, but you told us not to.” 

“May we come now?” said little Alice, put- 
ting her dimpled hand into her mother’s and 
holding up her mouth for a kiss. 

The mother folded both her darliags in her 
arms, then taking a hand of each, led them down 
into the sitting-room. Papa’s arms were ready 
for Charlie; and Ally sat on a low footstool at 
her mother’s feet, till tea was brought in; when 
they all took their places at the table. 

Charles had felt a pang of self-reproach as his 
wife left the room so gently, but he repressed it, 
saying, ‘‘She does not care, she takes everything 
just so.” 

Margaret was a wealthy heiress, and for this ; 
reason’ had Charles Mervyn married her, never } 
dreaming that in winning the love of such a$ 
woman, he had found a treasure more precious } 
than could be purchased with gold. He thought 
her cold and passionless, but her heart was to 
him a sealed fountain, and he had never sought § 
to fathom its depths. She, on her part, so often 
met with rude repulse, that she had long learned 





is the way half the married people in the world 
get along, and I dare say Margaret does not 
care.” 

When tea was over, Margaret went up to the 
baby, and found him sleeping quietly. 

“I will send you, some supper, Betty, and I 
wish you would stay with him a little while.” 

She found her husband and Charlie reading, 
and Ally sitting on the floor dressing her favorite 
doll. She also took up a book and read for some 
time, when she perceived that Charles had laid 
down his paper, and was shading his eyes with 
his hand. ‘Shail Iread for you, Charles?” said 
she, laying down her book, and looking at him 
as he sat with his face turned away from her. 

“Oh, do not trouble yourself,” he replied, 
coldly, without removing his hand. For a mo- 
ment the tears rose to her eyes, and bitter 
thoughts in her heart, but the next moment she 
answered, ‘‘It will be no trouble, Charles,” and 
she quietly took up the paper. 
so very gentle and subdued, that he involun- 
tarily looked up, but she held the paper before 
her just then, and he could not see her face. 


He thought he must be mistaken, and resumed 
e 239™ 


Her tone was 
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his former attitude, as she read aloud in a sweet, , and when he looked at you, you looked quite 
clear voice. She finished, and laying down the } pale—pale as you always are.” 
paper without any comment, turned to the chil- ‘*Perhaps, my dear, your papa does not show 
dren, saying, ‘Come, my dears, it is time for} all he feels,” she said, in a tone that belied her 
you to go.” words, ‘And now,” she added, ‘will you listen 
‘Oh, mamma,” said Charlie, ‘you know you while I read?’ The child placed one hand in 
said you would play us ‘the gipsey song,’ if we} hers, and one in his sister’s, and she opened the 
were good.” $ Bible and read a few verses, afterward explaining 
“No, Charlie,” said Ally, ‘‘mamma did not; them in a simple way suited to their childish 
promise, not actually promise; she said if baby} understandings. Then, kneeling with them, she 
did not cry.” offered a short prayer for pardon for the day’s 
‘Ts he crying, Charlie?” offences and protection through the night. 
Charlie hesitated a moment, his passionate “Now, Charlie, dear,” she said, ‘‘go to your 
love for music, and above all for mamma’s songs, } room, and don’t forget to ask God, yourself, to 
tempted him, but he looked up saying, ‘‘I think} bless you; and to pray for papa and mamma.” 
he is, mamma.” $ The boy threw his arms around her neck, and 
“Then -you may stay till I go and see, and if } kissed her warmly before departing. Margaret 
he is not, I will come back and play.” In about ; also rose, and taking Alice by the hand, led her 
ten minutes she returned, saying he was very; into her own room, where the little girl always 
quiet, and sitting down to the piano, she sang} slept on a small couch. She started on seeing 
their wished-for favorite. her husband, but silently began to undress the 
“Now kiss papa, and let us go,” she said,; child. The baby was quietly sleeping, and soon 
smiling, as she looked on them with a mother’s } Alice too. 
pride. **Are you sick, Charles?” at length she said. 
‘Mamma has such rosy cheeks to-night, how: He made no reply, but stood leaning against 
pretty she looks,” said Charlie, climbing on his} the mantle-piece looking moodily into the fire. 
father’s knee. } She thought he did not hear her, and going up 














Charles turned and looked at his wife, but as to him she laid her hand on his arm, and re- 


she met his eye, the color faded from her cheek, } peated her question. 
and the sad, patient smile she usually wore re-; ‘‘No,” he answered, frigidly, without lifting 
turned to her face. } his eyes, or apparently noticing her in the least. 

‘*Mamma is always pretty,” said Ally, indig- She looked at him a moment, sighed, and re- 
nantly, ‘‘when I am grown I mean to be just like ; moving her hand, went into the little room where 
her.” 3 Charlie was sleeping. As she bent over him the 

**You can’t be so good,” said Charlie, getting } boy murmured, “mamma,” and smiled. “He 
down and taking her other hand, and they went} is dreaming,” said she, comforted for a moment 
up to the nursery. 3 by this thought. As she gazed on him, her mind 

In about fifteen minutes Charles too followed, 3 wandered far away to a land where no cloud can 
for a feeling of remorse he could not shake off ; come over the spirit, and kneeling beside the 
came over him, and the quiet of the parlor, as} bed, her heart breathed forth its deep thankful- 
he sat alone, was unbearable. He did not wish 3 ness to Him who had enabled her so long to 
to see Margaret there again, so he determined to} endure; and she prayed for strength patiently 
go to his room and sleep away these ‘‘gloomy } and cheerfully to bear on, in coming years, the 
feelings.” ; burden He had laid upon her. 

As he passed the nursery door, which was} When she returned Charles was asleep. 
partly open, he looked in. Margaret was sitting} The next day at dinner, Charles suddenly said, 
with her back to the door, with one arm around ; ‘‘ Margaret, mother is coming to spend a month 
Alice, who was sitting in her lap, and the other } with us,” and taking a letter from his pocket, he 
encircled Charlie, who was kneeling by her side. } threw it on the table before her. A look of such 
Suddenly the little fellow looked up thought- ; evident dissatisfaction was visible on her face, 
fully. ; that a dark frown of displeasure settled on his 

‘‘Mamma,” said he, ‘does not papa love you?” } brow. 

For a moment she was silent, but her voice § ‘Forgive me, Charles,” she said, in a gentle 
recovered its usual gentle tone, as she replied, : tone of apology. ‘I will try and make it as 

“Of what are you thinking, my dear?” ‘ pleasant as I can.” 

‘“‘Why, to-night, when you were so pretty and } «T shall be obliged,” said he, coldly and bit- 
rosy, papa never seemed to care about it at all; terly. 
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«You are unjust,” she answered, sadly, ‘‘but ; looked very unwell, even suffering; and his heart 
you know your mother does not like me; and } smote him, as he contrasted her now, with the 
that this dislike has even made you fe blooming. maiden he had, ten years ago, pro- 

“Pardon me, madam,” he interrupted, ‘‘my ; mised to love and cherish. Innumerable in- 
mother’s opinions do not govern me. I have } stances rose before him of her long continued, 
judged for myself on this subject.” patient forbearance; of kindness unwearied on 

‘And why are you so very severe a judge of } her part, met only by constant indifference on 
my faults?” she asked, in the same sad tone. his. But could he acknowledge this to her? 

“Your faults, madam!” he exclaimed, in: Could he tell her he was wrong? His pride re- 
feigned astonishment. ‘*Who said you had belled at the thought. No, he would be more 
faults? Ob, no, those, who do not feel, are } gentle for the future; and she would forget the 
always perfect,” and with a scornful laugh he 3 past. 
left the room. Something in her dreams startled her, for she 

She stood with one hand leaning on the back } opened her eyes, and sitting up looked round in 
of a chair. The usually quiet look of patient 3 surprise. 
resignation, now so habitual, had changed to ‘My dear boy,” she said, affectionately, ‘‘have 
one of intense suffering. But as she stood, her} you been sitting here all this time? Why did 
thoughts went back to the time of her childhood. ; you not wake me when papa came?” 

She gazed into the mirror that memory placed “‘He was right, Margaret, you looked tired,” 
before her, and she saw only scenes of perfect } said Charles, very kindly. She glanced up sur- 
happiness, Once more a mother’s arm encircled { prised at this unusual tone, and the tears sprang 
her, and a father’s hand was laid in blessing on} to her eyes. Then rising with her accustomed 
her head. Then came youthful hopes and deeper ; gentle dignity she went to her own apartment, 
happiness. She was again a girl, treading life’s and arranged her dress, before she took her 
flowery path. Around her played only gentle ; place at the tea-table. For Margaret was ex- 
zephyrs; and she dreamed not spring could ever $ tremely particular in regard to her appearance; 
depart. Again the happy maiden stood beneath } she thought it was due to her husband and chil- 
the vine-covered arbor, and listened to the vows } dren; and now the waves of her soft, dark hair 
of him she loved. And now were as smoothly parted as if visitors were ex- 

She looked round. The servant had removed } pected. In her pale, intellectual countenance, 
the table, and she was standing before the dying } might be read indications of inward struggles, 
embers. Her dream had faded, and she pressed $ and of victory. That peace dwelt in her heart, 
her hands together upon her bosom, and mur- which only the Christian may attain; but the 
mured, ‘‘And now.” touching sadness of her expression told that her 

Strong faith had Margaret. Faith ina holier, § earthly lot had much of sorrow. Her constant 
happier home, within whose peaceful shadow 3 daily trials were known to none, and suspected 
should come no longings; where every wish } by few; and those who found in her a ready, 
would be satisfied, every murmur would cease.  sympathizing friend, dreamed not that she her- 
Strong too, was her patient faith in the heavenly $ self yearned for a kindly word. Yet she had 
strength that should be given her, to bear up } learned not to repine, at least not often, and her 
under all her trials. She did not hope to win} children knew that in all their childish griev- 
love for herself; and her life was one constant } ances, “‘mamma” was ready to assist them; and 
fulfilment of duty, where the only flowers in her } into her willing ear was poured forth all their 
pathway were those scattered by her children. § joys and sorrows. 

Charles came home in the evening rather later $ In the course of the week the mother came. 
than usual. He went into the sitting-room, and } She was a tall, haughty-looking woman, with a 
found the children by the fire, near which was 3 stern, forbidding countenance, and a yet more 
drawn a small sofa, ‘Hush, papa,” whispered ; Stern, unbending will. She must be first every- 
Charlie, “you will wake mamma. We waited $ where, and in her son’s house wished to be as 
for you so long that she has gone to sleep. See, } absolute as in her own. She was selfish, exact- 
I have not moved because she had my hand, and pa and jealous of her son’s love. In fact, love 








I was afraid I would wake her.” $ for her son was the only disinterested feeling she 
Charles looked down at the little fellow, who 3 possessed; and she could not bear that another, 

sat so quietly and regarded his mother so lov- S even though that other were his wife, should 

ingly. How dearly he seemed to love her. The 

husband’s eye turned from the boy’s bright face } irritated her, and she called it hypocrisy. She 

to the pale, sad countenance of his wife. She’ had done more to produce the coldness Charles 


divide that love with her. Margaret’s patience 
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felt for his wife than he himself imagined. But 
Margaret knew and felt it, yet her voice lost not 
its gentle tone, nor her manner toward Mrs. 
Mervyn its unvarying respect. 

About a week ‘after the old lady’s arrival, as 
Margaret was sitting for a few moments in her 
own room, she heard loud sounds from the nur- 
sery. She stepped to the door, and Charlie was 
speaking passionately. 

**You shall not talk so of my mamma,” he 
said, ‘‘she’s a great deal better than you are.” 

“You impertinent boy,” said his grandmother, 
angrily. ‘This is the way your mother teaches 
you to speak, is it? It is well you are going 
away.” 

‘*No, it’s not the way she teaches me,” replied 
the boy, swelling with passion. ‘My mother is 
always good, and I am good when I am with 
her; and you know it makes me angry, is the 
reason you talk so.” 

“Charlie!” said a low, displeased voice at his 
side. 


‘*Mamma!” he cried, throwing his arms around 
her waist, ‘oh! mamma, I could not help speak- ; 
ing. Don’t send me away,” he cried, imploringly, 
clinging to her tightly, ‘‘I am not good when you 
leave me—let me stay by you always.” 


Little Alice came round softly, and took her 
mother’s other hand, and laid her cheek against 
it. 

“This is a pretty way to bring up your chil- 
dren,” said Mrs, Mervyn, sharply. 

“Charlie,” said his mother, firmly, “will you 
not tell your grandmother you are sorry for 
spenking so?” But the child drew more closely 
to her, and sobbed convulsively. 

‘Yes, yes, that is always the way, kiss him 
and tell him he is a good boy, and grandmother 
is cross and old.” 

‘No, I am not good,” said Charlie, ‘‘and 
mamma does not think so,” and going up to the 
old lady, he held out his hand, saying, ‘‘forgive 
me, I was wrong to speak so.” 





thought, sometimes, that his wife must be either 
& martyr, or a consummate actress. To-night, 
as they were at the tea-table, the mother said, 

‘Charles, when are you going to send Charlie 
away?” 

Margaret started, and Charlie rose to go to 
her side. 

‘Sit down, Charlie,” said she, calmly, noticing 
the child’s movement. He obeyed, and looking 
respectfully at his father, said, 

**Please don’t send me away, papa.” 

“You will go to school where there will be s 
great many boys,” said his grandmother. 

“But I would rather stay with mamma,” re- 
plied the boy, decidedly. 

“That’s the way the boy always is, he has no 
spirit, always at his mother’s apron strings.” 

The boy’s face flushed angrily, but he received 
a warning look from his mother, and remained 
silent. 

“Are you not satisfied with the school here?” 
asked Margaret, as calmly as she could. 

‘‘Yes,” answered Charles, ‘‘but it is better he 
should go away, and learn to be a little inde- 
pendent. You keep him too much like a girl. 
Let him go away, and be more of a man.” 

‘But he is so young,” suggested Margaret. 

*You would think him always too young,” 
said Mrs. Mervyn. ‘TI declare, Margaret, you 
are ruining the boy; he is a perfect baby, cling- 
ing to you as if he was afraid of being lost. I 
think it is time something was done with him.” 

Margaret said no more; she knew by expe- 
rience that to argue with the old lady only in- 
creased her irritation. Mrs. Mervyn expected 
she would reply, and was evidently disappointed 
that she did not. It was decided that Charlie 
should go in about two months, and Charles 
and his mother arranged various plans for his 
studies and his journey. The child remarked 
the quivering of his mother’s lip, and the tears 
that gathered in her eyes, and when they rose 
from the table, he threw his arms around her, 


For a moment Mrs. Mervyn looked astonished, ; whispering, 


and took the child’s hand, almost unconscious } 


that she did so. Charlie drew it away directly, 


and returning to his mother, followed her out of 


**Don’t, mamma, I will try to be a good boy, 
please don’t cry.” 
And the mother did not cry. She pressed her 


the room. * boy to her bosom, then stroked back the hair 

The table was the place Mrs. Mervyn generally } fondly from his beautiful forehead. Charles 
chose to make her attacks on Margaret, so that § $ looked at them a moment, then rose and shut- 
in case she should ever succeed in putting her § ; ting the door violently after him, left the house, 
out of temper, Charles might be there to witness $ With all his love for his boy, and all his father’s 
it. And so much did she exert herself in this pride, and his efforts to gain the child’s affec- 
laudable work, that every meal was one long 3 : tion, he had never succeeded in obtaining such 
struggle and prayer for her daughter-in-law. Sa look of devoted attachment as the one the 
Yet the children’s conduct and wants were as} lad now gave his mother. Margaret observed 
carefully noticed, as usual, and even Charles! Charles’ look of displeasure, and divined the 
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cause. A shade came over her face, when she; herself on a couch, and snatch a few minutes 
caught the eye of the old lady fixed intently} rest, but the slightest movement of Charles 
upon her. In a moment she recovered her} awakened her. She was ever there, attending 
wonted calm, quiet manner, and proceeded to; to his wishes, anticipating them in fact as no 
her usual morning’s occupations. one else could. The children came softly to the 

Charles had lately suffered great pain in his door to ask about papa, and their mother would 
eyes, 80 great in fact as to prevent him from } tell them, and kiss them, bidding them go quietly 
reading at all at night. Till his mother came,$down. To Charlie, she recommended particu- 
Margaret had read to him almost every evening, } larly the care of his little sister; and truly was 
but now he had again used them so much, that; she now rewarded for the strict obedience she 
the pain and inflammation had become alarming. ; had always required from them. Nothing but 
For awhile he left off night reading; then he was} a devoted love for his mother, and the habit 
compelled to give up his books for a greater part} of obeying her slightest command, could have 
of the day. In the anxiety consequent upon} enabled the boy to remain so much in the nur- 
this, Charlie’s going was not talked of. Marga-}sery, where he had to endure the irritable tem- 
ret gave up most of her time to the amusement} per of his grandmother. But he bore it all 
of the sufferer, reading to him, and playing and } bravely, not letting his mother even suspect it, 
singing when he became weary of the reading. } lest it should distress her. 

‘I thought you did not like music, Charles,” One day Charles awoke, and to his surprise 
said his mother, one day, in a petulant tone, as } Margaret was not with him. In a few moments, 
he seemed almost to forget his situation in lis- } however, she returned, and gently bathed his 
tening to Margaret. This remark destroyed; forehead and administered the medicine, but 
all his pleasure, and again brought back the}then again went out. For a few days it con- 
helpless feelings he had, for a time, succeeded } tinued thus. No attention was omitted, but 
in banishing; and though Margaret sang his} he felt hurt that she left him. Once he said, 
sweetest songs, he lay quiet on the sofa without 3 ‘‘Sleep here, Margaret, do not go out.” 
taking further notice, his hands over his eyes. “T am not going to sleep,” she answered, in a 
Yet he could not help thinking how thoughtful } tone of great distress. 
and forbearing his wife was, and how much she **T am afraid you are sick,” said he, anxiously, 
had to bear from his mother’s unkindness. He worried by her nervous manner. 
was astonished at the constant patience she She stooped down, and passed her hand, which 
evinced, and yet he thought she must feel. 3 was cold as death, over his forehead, assuring 
Every day singe his sickness, as he observed} him she was quite well, and would return in a 
her daily conduct, he had involuntarily felt for} few minutes. But minute after minute passed 
her increasing admiration. He saw there was a } by, and still she was away. He wondered what 
something he could not understand, which he} it could mean, and lay listening to the slight 
must respect, and which rendered her far supe-} noise made by the fire, till at length he fell 
rior to himself; something which seemed to raise ; asleep. 
her above the daily trials to which he acknow- He slept about an hour, and when he awoke 
ledged she was exposed, and to enable her to} Margaret was again beside him. 
wear the same cheerful smile through all. ; ** Where have you been?” he inquired, quickly. 

Mrs. Mervyn soon found, to herextremeanger} ‘Only in the next room,” she replied, as she 
and mortification, that Charles preferred Mar- 3 raised his head, and gave him the medicine. 
garet’s nursing to her own. He called on his He seemed satisfied, and lay down again 
wife for everything, without knowing that he} quietly. It was well for him that he could not 
did so, because there was nothing in her manner } see her face. She felt as if the sorrow of years 
that ever irritated him by its occasional assump- ; had been compressed into that one night. Her 
tion of authority, as was sometimes the case in} beautiful boy, her youngest born, lay in the 
his mother’s. Charles could obtain no relief, so} adjoining room, appareled for the grave. Four 
it was decided that he must leave home, and go} days of intense suffering had racked his little 
where he could consult physicians likely to re- frame; and now God counted him among the 
store him. But, before he could get ready, he} angels. While Charles had been sleeping, the 
was attacked with a slow, lingering fever, which } mother had held the infant in her arms, watch- 
confined him entirely to his room, and for a time } ing agonizingly the ebbing of the life sands; and 
absorbed the attention and excited the deepest { when all was over, she laid him away from her, 
anxiety of the whole family. Margaret did not } for the mother’s heart, though torn with anguish, 
leave him day nor night. She would throw ‘had no time to indulge her grief. All she could 
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do was to go in, for a moment, and throw her- 
self beside the little bed, where he seemed to be 
only sleeping in his infant loveliness, with his 
little white hands folded on his quiet breast, and 
his features so still, so terribly motionless, and 
yet so strangely beautiful. 

They carried the darling to his resting-place, 
to the quiet church-yard, where the spring 
flowers would bloom over him, and the mother’s 
heart bled, in silence, for her lost one. 

At length, after weeks of danger, Charles was 
pronounced better. Physicians, who had hardly 
dared to hope, now assured Margaret he was 
recovering. He began again to feel returning 
interest in what passed around him; and his 
strength slowly returned. The children came 
in to see him once more, and he felt cheerful, 
and even interested in talking with them. 

One day, Margaret went down stairs for awhile, 
leaving Charlie with him, telling the child to stay 
while she was gone. 

“IT wish I could see you, my boy,” said 
Charles, holding the little fellow’s hand. ‘I 
hope I shall soon be able to get out of the dark- 
ness. Where are your grandmother and Alice?” 

“Grandma took Ally out to walk, and she 
tried to get mamma to go, she looks so sick.” 

**Does your mamma look sick?” 

“Yes, poor mamma, she does not cry now, 
but she looks so sad and ill.” 

“Did she cry before?” said Charles, quickly. 

The child hesitated, and Charles repeated his 
question. 

“I don’t know whether she would like me to 
tell you, papa; but she used to cry a great deal, 
and more after you said I was to go away; but 
she told me I must try and be willing to go, as 
you wanted me to, but she never says anything 
about it now.” 

Charles clasped Charlie’s hand tighter. ‘I 
have not heard the baby cry—why don’t they 
bring him in, Charlie?” 

The little fellow did not answer, but in a few 
moments said, *‘Shall I call mamma now?” 

‘No, are you tired?” 

Oh, no,” replied the boy, ‘*I wish you would 
let me stay, papa.” 

“Yes, your mamma is with the baby, I sup- 
pose. But you think I am very cruel, Charlie, 
to send you away to school.” 

“Oh, no, mamma said I must not say that; 


and she was very sorry when I was s0 discon- 
tented about it.” 

‘*Well, go and bring the baby here now, and 
let-me kiss him.” f 

But Charlie did not go. 

**Why don’t you go, Charlie?” 

“Oh! papa, please don’t send me; but I will 
call mamma.” 

‘Stop, Charlie,” said his father, holding him 
fast, ‘‘why don’t you want to go?” 

The child was still silent. Charles grew 
thoroughly excited. ‘Charlie, my boy, will 
not your mother let you obey me?” 

**Oh, papa,” sobbed the child, ‘‘we have no 
baby now. God has taken him away.” 

Charles relaxed his hold, and lay perfectly 
quiet. 

‘Papa, dear papa, don’t feel so badly. ‘Oh! 
what. will mamma say to me for telling you.” 

‘*My child,” said the father, softly, drawing 
him closer, ‘‘tell me all about it.” 

*“‘He was not sick long, and mamma had to be 
in here, while grandma nursed him; but he died 
in her arms, and I thought poor mamma would 
die too, she looked so ill. But she came in and 
stayed by you; and she does not cry about it; 
but I know it is that makes her sick now. We 
were afraid to tell you while you were sick, and 
I am afraid I am wrong to tell you now, but you 
$ know, papa, you made me.” 

“‘You have done perfectly right, my boy; but 
;I hear your grandmother and Alice coming; let 


$ ‘ 
} them come in.” 
s 
a 





What Charles said to his mother then no one 
: knew, but her heart must have been touched, 
‘for when she left his room she inquired, in a 
tone of real kindness, for Margaret. But poor 
Margaret was no longer conscious of joy or sor- 
row. They found her en the bed, delirious with 

fever, and calling wildly on her child. She knew 
} no one. 

Charles, when they told him, insisted on being 
carried to her room. So they bandaged his eyes, 
and putting him in a large chair, wheeled it be- 
side his wife’s sick bed. The doctor, when he 
came, objected to the husband’s remaining, say- 
: ing his health would suffer; but Charles refused 
$to leave. He sat by the bed, listening to Mar- 
3 garet’s broken words of grief and suffering; but 
$ spoke to no one, nor took any notice of what 
* any one said except the doctor. Once only he 
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for I would learn a great deal, and that you } exclaimed, “Oh! if I could but see.” His chil- 
wished me to study very hard. Papa, please { dren’s caresses seemed to have no effect in sooth- 
don’t think mamma ever lets me say anything ; ing him. Even to Charlie he said nothing, except 
wrong about it.” ; to ask him how his mother looked. 
**And why must I not think so, Charlie?” $ At length, however, their painful anxiety was 
««Because mamma always think you are right, ' relieved. The doctor pronounced Margaret out 
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of danger, and said she only needed careful 
nursing to restore her again to health. 

“Is she well enough to talk, doctor?” said 
Charles, the next morning, when the doctor 
came into his room. 

‘A little, I think,” he answered, ‘‘there will 
be no danger for her now.” 

Margaret’s face flushed when she saw her hus- 
band’s chair. Charles asked to be moved close 
beside her, and stooping down bent over her, 
and kissed her forehead. Mrs. Mervyn walked 
quietly out, and ‘closed the door behiad her, 
leaving husband and wife together. 

“Margaret, my wife,” said Charles, earnestly, 
“if my whole life, from this time, does not prove 
the sincerity of my sorrow for the pain I have 
made you suffer, I shall be 2 monster indeed.” 

“Charles!” she exclaimed, throwing her arms 
around his neck, ‘‘don’t say that, only love me, 
it is all I ask.” 

“God knows I do love you,” he answered, with 
deep feeling, ‘‘but I know not whether I can ever 
forgive myself for all my unkindness. I never 
knew you, Margaret; but you have made me love 
you, so that not ‘a shadow of doubt upon the 
subject shall cross your mind again.”” He passed 
his hand over her forehead, and then over her 
face. ‘‘If ¥ could only see you again, Margaret! 
Perhaps it will be my punishment to be denied 
this.” 

“No, no,” answered she, cheerfully, ‘‘you 
will be well again—and, Charles,” she added, 
in a low tone, ‘‘ we will be so happy.” 

“May Charlie come irf?” said a pleasant voice. 
The door opened, and the child entered, leading 
little Alice by the hand. The child’s face beamed 
with pleasure, as he saw his mother looking so 
happy. He kissed her over and over again, and 
then put his arms round his father, as he said, 
“Oh! papa, I am so glad mamma is better. If 
you could only see her.” 

‘Would you like to stay, and nurse papa and 
mamma, instead of going ‘away, (harlie?” 

“Oh, papa, you do not mean it. I should be 
80 glad.” , 
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**To-morrow, Margaret,” said he, with evident 
pleasure, ‘to-morrow, we start for home. How 
glad Charlie will be to see us; and Ally will be 
’ so much grown, we shall hardly know her.” 

“I shall be delighted to get back and see the 
darlings,” she answered, ‘and particularly as 

you are well again.” 

: - “I trust, Margaret,” said he, “that when you 

: read to me hereafter, it will be as a labor of love 

only.” 

: “It hds always been so, Charles. 

: doubt it,” answered she, earnestly. 
‘Love to God then, Margaret! I cannot con- 

$ ceive how it could have been love to me.” 

; **Please do not talk so, Charles. You know I 

sam perfectly satisfied, perfectly happy now.” 


$ Others who were in the room, and saw the 


‘ 





Do not 


’ husband and wife talking in a low tone at the 
‘ window, wondered if they had been long mar- 
ried, or if the looks of admiration he so fre- 
’ quently cast upon her had survived years of 
: married life. 


Let us take one more look in on the little 
family before we bid them good-bye. 

It was a chilly evening, late in the fall, that a 

’ group of happy faces were assembled round a 
’ bright fire, in a cheerful sitting-room. 
3 One little face was pressed close against the 
} window-pane, peering out in the darkness. An 
; old lady, in a closely-fitting black silk dress, 
3; with a cap of snowy whiteness, sat by the fire 
S apparently reading, though every moment the 
> book was laid aside, and she listened to catch 
the sound of carriage-wheels. A manly boy, 
about eleven years old, stood with one hand on 
his little sister’s shoulder, and the other round 
her waist, pressing his face to hers. 

“There they come, grandma,” he suddenly 
exclaimed, throwing open the door, and rushing 
out. 

The travellers were received with open arms, 
; and very soon, divested of their wrappings, were 
} seated by the blazing fire. ‘‘Mamma, oh! how 
> happy we are, and papa can see us. Ally and I 
: have done nothing to-day but talk about you,” and 
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“I have concluded not to send you till you are ; he threw his arms first round one, and then the 


older,” said his father. 

Margaret gave him a look of gratitude, which 
would have been a full reward, could he have 
seen it; but he felt the silent pressure of her 
hand. She did not speak, but in her heart dwelt 
unspeakable happiness. 

A year after this, a lady and gentleman stood 
together at the window in a drawing-room of a 
large hotel in Philadelphia. The lady was tall 
and handsome, and her companion gazed on her 
With a look of mingled love and admiration. 


$ other of his parents, as if he did not know which 
* to be most rejoiced to see. Finally, however, he 
leaned on the back of his mother’s chair, and 
; looked down into her face, as she told about 
their journey, and talked of what had happened 
$ during their absence. 
} The children have been so good, Margaret,” 
’ said Mrs. Mervyn, ‘that I will let you praise 
3} them as much as you please. Charlie has almost 
> taken the entire charge of Ally’s education out 
of my hands.” 
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Charlie was near enough to get a kiss, and to ; bloom hereafter, without being blighted by un- 
have one arm of his happy mother thrown round } kindness,” he added, regarding his wife affec- 
him. tionately. 

“You look like a young girl again,” continued Margaret was touched by Mrs. Mervyn’s gentle 
Mrs. Mervyn, smiling upon her daughter-in-law, seme: which showed so evident a desire to 
‘sand Charles seems quite in love with you, as: : efface from her memory all past unkindness, 
he has peraly taken his eyes off you since you: } For her haughty disposition so to change, re- 
sat down.” $ quired a great effort, but it was resolutely made, 

“There is a summer of the heart, you know, j and before long she learned truly to love and 
mother,” answered Margaret, ‘and mine is very § ; Sappreciate her gentle daughter imlaw. She 
bright; and there is more than usual ounshine $ $ found, too, that in loving each other, the hus- 
there now, as I have you all here around me.’ band and wife did not love hér the less; that his 

‘It is a summer, Margaret, that comes after a son’s love was not taken from her, when given 
dreary winter,” said Charles. ‘‘ May the flowers 3 to his wife. 





THE CLOUD OF FIRE. 








BY N. F. CARTER. 





I saw it on a frosty Winter's morning 
Slowly ascending on its unseen wings, 
As if earth’s sin-encompassed beauty scorning 
’Twere pressing where the Summer skylark sings— 
E’en to the gates of Heaven where glory lingers 
The long year through in all its rosiness, 
And charmed music struck by angel fingers, 
Woos fragrance for the zephyr’s soft caress! 


Warmed at the hearth-stone into life, upturning, 
Its first glad look was toward the bending sky, 
And thither mounted in a noble yearning 
To pass beyond the ken of mortal eye. 
In wreathy columns pile on pile upcurling, 
The sunshine trimmed it with an edge of gold— 
With its ruddiest morning smile its form impearling, 
Like morning hopes from young life’s garden fold! 








I watched it till mine eye grew dim and weary, 
Saw it expanding as it slowly rose, 

Till blent with golden skies, all blithe and cheery 
It vanished in the calm, deep blue’s repose! 

So thought I should our pilgrim life be ever, 
The spirit yearning higher still to rise, 

From young life’s morning blessing staying never 
Till comes the crimson glow of sunset skies! 


So should we in a noble life-endeavor 
Thus resolutely pave a shining way, 
The circle of our love enlarging ever, 
As slowly mount we Heavenward day by day! 
With good deeds nobly done imprint life’s story, 
And when a pass from mortal ken is given, 
Thus calmly in a noontide blaze of glory 
Our life shall fade into the pure light of Heaven! 





GIVE BACK THE FLOWERS. 





BY HATTIE BOOMER. 





Give back the flowers that bloomed in May, 
Of all I’ve known the brightest; 

Give back the sweets that in them lay, 
When my young heart was lightest; 

Oh! I have gazed, while others praised 
Some floweret fair to see; 

And only wept for those that slept— 
The flowers that bloomed for me. 


Give back the hopes that once were mine, 
The fairest and the fleetest, 

That shone from out that starry time 
When life to me was sweetest; 





Though falsely bright the wandering light 
Thoy sent across the sea— 

No joys that live can ever give 
Such blessed dreams to me. 


Give back the friends I loved in youth, 
Of all I’ve known the dearest, 

Their hearts of simple faith and truth 
Were kindest and sincerest; 

For oft in the dust I weep the trust 
Too fondly, blindly given; 

And tearful raise my spirit’s gaze 
To early friends in Heaven. 
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THE WAYSIDE. 





BY CHARLES J. PETERSON. 





ExTravaGANcE—A Worp ror THE WoMEN.— ; spends more money on tobacco and beer than his 
It has become so customary to declaim about the ; helpmate, if he has one, on her personal luxuries. 
extravagance of women, that popular opinion }She works, too, quite as hard as he does. In 


has almost quite forgot that men are spend- 
thrifts too. We admit that it is proper enough 
to decry diamonds, French laces, Indian shawls, 
and other luxuries of the sex, when the wearers 
of these articles exceed their means in buying 
them. We do not deny that many a failure may 
be traced, remotely, to the extravagance of a 
wife. We challenge no journal for asserting 
that our imports are excessive, partly on account 
of the fondness of our women for needless foreign 
luxuries. But are the ladies the sole offenders? 
Have men no hobbies on which they squander 
thousands? Do husbands never waste money? 
Who pays for the wines and brandies which 
make so important a figure in our importations? 
Let the truth be told. Of the two sexes, ours 
is, perhaps, the most extravagant. Is it either 
honest, or chivalrous, therefore, to abuse the 
ladies, when the men are the greater spendthrifts 
of the two? 

Take the case of a family of wealth. The wife 
likes a fine equipage, elegant furniture, and rich 
dresses; she gives costly parties in the winter, 
and goes to Saratoga or Cape May in summer; 
she has her bill at a jeweler’s, her credit at a 
fashionable dry-goods store, her seats at the 
opera. But what, meantime, is her husband 
doing? If an epicure, his wine bill amounts to 
thousands; if a picture-fancier, his gallery is a 
continual drain on his purse; if he has a mania 
for building, he is forever buying town-houses, 
or erecting country-seats. Are horses his hobby? 
He is never happy, unless trading for a new 
span, showing off a fast trotter, or betting at 
some private race-course. ll these hobbies, 
however, are venal, compared with that which 
some have for speculating in stocks. Where 
thousands are squandered by fashionable women 
on French luxuries, tens of thourands are wasted 
by men in this favorite pursuit of the idle rich. 
In families of fortune, nay, even in families of 
moderate means, the extravagance of fathers and 
husbands keeps even pace with that of wives and 
daughters, 

Among mechanics and operatives it is the 
same. The man who makes ten dollars a week, 


ores. 





household affairs, moreover, her economy is the 
sheet anchor of the family. Never, or rarely, 
does she indulge in what is called pleasure. A 
short excursion is often her sole annual recrea- 
tion. Yet, if she spends a trifie on a ribbon, it 
is pronounced extravagance; if she asks for a 
week in the country, ruin is predicted. The 
women have not had fair play. It is the old 
story of the lion, who wrote his own biography; 
for we men make newspapers and public opinion; 
and we have praised ourselves at the expense of 
the sex. Is it not time tliat some of us were 
more impartial? Both sexes, we are free to 
admit, spend quite too much. But, in appor- 
tioning the sin of extravagance, the men have 
heretofore laid all the blame on the women. It 
has been a weakness of our sex, brave as we 
think ourselves, always to shirk our share 6f 
guilt; for even Adam, when he had eaten the 
apple, was coward enough to say, ‘‘The woman 
tempted me and I did eat.” 

Tae Want or Sunsnins.—‘‘ Your city horses 
don’t get enough sunshine,” said a shrewd far- 
mer. ‘*No wonder they are so unhealthy. In 
the coldest days of winter, when it was clear, 
my old father used to take his horses out of the 
stable, and tie them to the fence in the middlo 
of the day so that they might get sunshine.” 

There was even more wisdom in the farmer’s 
speech than he supposed. It is not horses only 
that suffer for the want of sunshine. Thousands 
of persons living in cities injure their health be- 
cause of the want of sunshine. The over-worked 
operative, who is confined all day in a dark, ill- 
ventilated room, owes not a little of his fondness 
for a dram to the absence of the light, joyous, 
exhilirating sunshine. The pale, sickly child, 
that by-and by is laid in its coffin, amid the sobs 
of its heart-broken mother, might probably have 
grown up to a vigorous manhood if it had been 
bred on a breezy, clover-decked, sunshiny hill- 
side. Who can compute the adults who die 


annually of consumption solely because they 

have deprived themselves of sunshine year after 

year? In the physical life of Americans, espe- 
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A BUTTERFLY IN WINTER. 





cially those who dwell in cities, there is no de- 
ficiency so marked and fatal as that of the want 
of sunshine. The human animal requires sun- 
shine quite as much as a plant. 

But we need sanshine in a moral sense also. 
We are too grave and seriousa people. We rack 
our nervous systems to picces and prematurely 
destroy our digestion by the neglect of season- 
able recreation, or by amusements that are such 
only in name. As old Froissart said of the 
English, four hundred years ago, ‘‘we take our 
pleasures sadly as is our fashion.” Man is a 
laughing animal: the only laughing animal there 
is. Nature intended that a due proportion of 
mirth and merriment should be his. ‘All work 
and no play,” as the old proverb goes, ‘‘makes 
Jack a dull boy.” The English people were 
never more heroic than in that almost Arcadian 
time when their country went by the name of 
*“*Merrie England,” and when, after the transi- 
tion period during which Froissart wrote, and 
in which civil war made the nation naturally sad 
even in their pleasures, they were prosperous, 
happy and festive. It is impossible to believe 
that what tradition says of the last fifty years 
of the sixteenth century in England is all poetic 
exaggeration. The love of music alone—a love 
Which then existed amongst all classes, but 
which, alas! has long ago died out—is a proof 
to the contrary. It was an age when there 
was moral sunshine, metaphorically speaking, 





all over the realm of England; and the natural 
results followed—great deeds and generally dif- 
fused happiness. 

It is a fatal mistake to suppose a serious 
aspect indispensable to goodness. The healthiest 
man, all things else being alike, is not only the 
cheerfulest but the best. By overworking our 
brains and denying ourselves amusement, we 
become irritable and peevish, and therefore un- 
just. Our homes are too often but gloomy dens, 
where we retire after the day’s labor is done, to 
snarl at wives who are fretful, because also 
jaded, and to carp at children, who grow up 
in consequence with a gloom shadowing their 
hearts that ought never to have been there. A 
little more relaxation, especially relaxation of 
the right sort, would make us all happier, and 
would fill thousands of households with sunshine 
where now the domestic atmosphere is grey and 
choking as a wet November day. 

Give us more sunshine! Or rather let us all 
seek sunshine. As men walk out into the fields 
to pluck spring flowers and drink in the blessed 
sunshine of the vernal season, so we should not 
wait for moral sunshine to come to us, for that 
will never be, but go forth in search of it where 
we know it may be found. It is only by observ- 
ing the laws of our organization that we can hope 
to enjoy this moral sunshine. Neglect those laws, 
ignore the necessity of occasional relaxation, and 
farewell to this joy-giving sunshine. 





A BUTTERFLY IN WINTER. 





BY ELIZABETH BOUTON. 





Pretty, fluttering, fragile thing, 

Fairest harbinger of Spring, 

What hath wakened thee to life 

When the air with death is rife? 

Did some fairy whisper thee, 

“Come and roam the air with me, 

Come, the fields and woodland bowers, 
Spring has decked with buds and flowers.” 


From thy humble, safe retreat, 

Did he lure thee death to meet, 
Bidding thee expand thy wing, 

In the balmy breath of Spring, 
Promising that all the day 

Thou should’st rove ’mid flowers gay, 
And at night securely rest 

In the roses fragrant breast? 


Pretty creature, did he say 
Thou wert too beautiful to stay, 
With thy charms in lowly guise 
Hidden from admiring eyes? 





And didst thou long, that bird and bee 
Should thy varied grace see, 

And that every insect thing 

Should look with envy on thy wing? 


Poor deluded, helpless thing! 
Not the odorous breath of Spring, 
Not the Summer’s sunlight warm, 
But the driving Winter storm, 
Not the roses crimson glow, 

But a chilling bed of snow, 

Not soft zephyrs perfumed sweet, 
But rude blasts thy coming greet. 


Wicked flattery! cruel cheat! 

That won thee from thy safe retreat, 
All defenceless thus to cast 

Thee upon the chilling blast, 

Led that tiny, shrinking form 

Out into the Winter storm, 

And then left it, soiled and torn, 
Cold, unpitying Winter’s scorn. 
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LOVE’S LABOR WON. 





BY MES. E. D. B. N. SOUTHWORTH, AUTHOR OF “THE LOST HEIRESS,” &C. 





(Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1856, by Mrs. E. D. E. N. Southworth, in the Clerk’s 
office of the District Court of the United States, in and for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania.] 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 183. 


CHAPTER FIFTEENTH. 
PERSECUTION. 

They said that guilt a shade had cast 
Upon her youthfui fame, 

And scornful murmurs as she passed 
Were mingled with her name, 

In truth it was a painful sight 
As former friends went by, 

To see her trembling lip grow white 
Beneath each altered eye. 

Mrs. Hoimgs. 

To the surprise of all the family at the Bluff, 
Margaret Helmstedt, the third morning from her 
disappearance, returned to her guardian’s house. 
Mrs. Houston took upon herself the ungenial task 
of meeting the delinquent. 

“Well, Miss, or rather, I beg your pardon, 
madam, permit me to congratulate you! though 
really I had not supposed you would have so 
soon honored my humble house with a visit,” 
said Nelie, as she met her at the door. 

“Mrs. Houston, I do not understand you! 
pray let me pass,’ pleaded the girl, who looked 
pale, exhausted and heart-broken. 

“Pass indeed! I would first know who it is 
that so glibly demands to pass. No, madam, 
your right to pass here is forfeited. I only 
wonder that you should present yourself. But 
I suppose that you have come for your effects— 
if so, inform me where they shall be sent, and I 
will have them forwarded.” 

Margaret leaned half fainting against the door 
frame, but notwithstanding her physical prosta- 
tion and mental disturbance, she maintained her 
presence of mind. 


“Mrs. Houston, you are mistaken. I bear no 


‘ 5 
new name or new relation, as your words would 


seem to imply.” 

“Then, Miss, so much the worse!” exclaimed 
Nelie, indignantly. 

“I do not understand you,” said Margaret, in 
amazement. 

“Youdo! And I wonder more than ever that 
you should presume to present yourself before 
me!” retorted the lady, raising her voice. 

“Mrs. Houston, my mother was your bosom 

Vou. XXXII.—14 
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friend. Do not insult her daughter,” said Mar- 
garet, as the blood rushed to her face. 

**You have dishonored your mother!” ex- 
claimed Nelie, in a paroxysm of emotion between 
anger, awakened memory and grief. 

“*God knoweth!” replied the maiden, dropping 
her head and her clasped hands with a gesture 
of profound despair. 

But the altercation had reached the ears of 
Col. Houston, who now came out, saying, 

“‘Nelie, my dear, this is not the way to meet 
this exigency. Good morning, Miss Helmstedt, 
pray walk in and be seated. Nelie, she is but a 
young thing! If she has committed any grave 
fault, it carries its own bitter punishment, God 
knows. As for us, since she presents herself 
here again, we must continue to give her shelter 
and protection until the arrival of her father. 
Nay, Nelie, my dear, I say this must be done 
whatever her offences may be.” 

*“*You too! Oh, you too, Col. Houston!” in- 
voluntarily exclaimed Margaret, clasping her 
hands. 

‘Miss Helmstedt, my child, I am not your 
judge. Make a confidant of my wife, she loved 
your mother. Go into your apartment, Marga- 
ret. Attend her, Mrs. Houston.” 

**Col. Houston, I thank you! Mrs. Houston,” 
she continued, in a faltering voice, ‘‘I returned 
here only—because—it was my appointed place 
of abode—the home selected for me by my 
parents and—Ralph.” 

‘‘Never mind about Ralph now, my child,” 
said the colonel, in a gentle tone, which never- 
theless cut Margaret to the heart. She meekly 
bowed her head and passed on to her own apart- 
ments, followed by Mrs. Houston, who threw 
herself into a chair and immediately commenced 
a close catechism, which was interrupted in the 
midst by Margaret saying, 

‘Dear Mrs. Houston, not from any want of 
respect to you, and not in defiance of your 
authority, but from the direst necessity. Oh! 
what am I saying!” She stopped suddenly in 
great anguish and remained silent. 
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**Margaret Helmstedt, what mean you?” de- 
manded Mrs. Houston, indignantly. 

“Nothing! I mean nothing!” 

**You mean to affront me!” 

**No! heaven knows!” 

‘*How can you explain or defend your con- 
duct?” 

‘Tn no manner!” 

**And you expect us quietly to submit to your 
contumacy ?” 

“No! Do yourwill. I cannot blame you!” 

‘¢And Ralph?” 

Like the rising of an inward light came a 
transient glow of faith from her beautiful face. 

‘*Ralph will think no evil,” she said, softly. 

“Yet let me assure you, Miss Helmstedt, that 
though Ralph Houston’s chivalric confidence in 
you may be unshaken; yet his father will never 
now consent to the continuance of his engage- 
ment with you. You heard what Col. Houston 
said?” 

“T heard,” said Margaret, with gentle dig- 
nity. 

“You heard? what then?” 

‘Mr. Houston is twenty-eight years of age, 
and his own master.” 

* And what follows, pray, from that?’ 

‘That in this matter he will do as seems to 
him right!” 

** And yourself?” 

“T leave my destiny with the fullest faith 


where God, my parents and his parents placed } 


it—in the hands of my betrothed husband.” 

**And he will abide by his engagement! 
know his Quixotic temper! he will. But, Mar- 
garet Helmstedt, delicacy requires of you to re- 
tire from the contract.” 

Margaret smiled mournfully, and answered 
earnestly, 

‘*Madam, God knoweth that there are higher 
principles of action than fantastic delicacy. I 
have no right to break my engagement with 
Ralph Houston. I will free him from his bond; $ 
but if he holds me to mine, why so be it; he is $ 
wiser than I am, and in the name of the Lord 1; 
am his affianced wife.” 

Nelie scarcely knew how to reply to this. She 


Nelie could not look into that face and hold to 
her belief of the owners unworthiness. And 
the little woman grew more angry at the incon- 
sistency and contradiction of her own thoughts 
and feelings. She ascribed this to Margaret’s 
skill in influencing her. And out of her pause 
and study she broke forth impatiently, 

*<You are an artful girl, Margaret. I do not 
know where you got your duplicity; not from 
your mother, I know. No matter! thank heaven, 
in a few days your father and Ralph will be here, 
and my responsibility over.” And rising angrily 
: she left the room, and left Margaret remaining 
in the same attitude of superficial calmness and 
suppressed excitement. 

Nelie went to her own especial sitting-room, 
communicating by short passages with store- 
room, pantry and kitchen, and where she trans- 
acted all her housekeeping business. She found 
her own maid, the pretty mulatress, with knit- 
ting in hand as usual, in attendance. 

Go at once, Jessie, and call Miss Helmstedt’s 

servants here.” 
The girl obeyed, and soon returned accom- 
§ panied by Hildreth and Forrest, who made their 
3 “*reverence,” 
sure. 

‘*¢} suppose your mistress has given you orders 
; to reply to no questions in regard to her ab- 
3 sence?” asked Nelie, sharply. 

: **No, madam, Miss Marg’et did nothing of the 
sort,’”’ answered Forrest. 

‘¢Be careful of your manner, sir.” 
Ti Forrest bowed. 

$ When did she leave the house?” 
; ‘‘Night afore last.” 

$  **With whom ?” 

| ‘Me an’ Hild’eth, madam.” 
3 


and stood waiting the lady’s plea- 





‘*No others?” 

**No, madam.” 

*“‘Where did she go?” 

‘Up ‘the river some ways to a landin’ on to de 

Marylan’ shore as I never was at afore.” 

*‘And what then?” 
; ‘*She lef? we dem, Hild’eth an’ me, at a farm 
’ house where we landed, an’ took a horse an’ 
; rode away. She was gone all day. Lastnight 


looked straight into the face of the girl as though} she come back, an’ aed de bill, and took boat 
she would read and expose her soul. Superfi-} an’ come straight home.” 

cially that face was pale and still; the lips com-$ ° ‘Very well, that is all very well of you, For- 
pressed; the eyes cast down until the close, long ; rest, so far. You have told the truth, I suppose: 
lashes lay penciled on the whole cheeks; but} but you have not told the whole truth, I know! 
under all a repressed glow of devotion, sorrow, ’ Whom did she meet at that farm house? and who 
firmness, fervor, made eloquent the beautiful } rode away with her when she went?” 
countenance, as she sat there, with her hands} ‘Not a singly soul did she meet, ’cept it was 


clasped and unconsciously pressed to her bosom. 
Despite of the strong circumstantial evidence, 


de fam’ly. An’ not a singly soul did ride with 
her.” 
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“You are lying!” exclaimed Nelie, who in her 
anger was very capable of using strong language 
to the servants. 

“No! ’fore my "Vine Marster in heaben, I’se 
tellin’ of you de trufe, Miss Nelie.” 

“You are not! Your mistress has tutored 
you what to say.” 

The old man’s face flushed darkly as he an- 
swered, 

“I ax your pardon very humble, Miss Nelie; 
bat Miss Marget couldn’t tutor no one to no 
false. An’ on de contrairy wise she said to we 
dem, my sister an’ me, she said, ‘Forrest and 
Hildreth, mind when you are questioned in re- 
gard to me tell the truf as ju’s’s you know it.’ 
Dat’s all, Miss Nelie. ’Deed it is, madam. Miss 
Marg’et is high beyant tutorin’ anybody to any 
false.” 

“There! you are not requested to endorse 
Miss Helmstedt. And very likely she did not 
take you into her counsels. Now tell me the 
name of the place where you stopped?” 

“T doesn’t know it, Miss Nelie, madam.” 

“Well, then, the name of the people?” 

“Dey call de old gemman Marse John, an’ de 
ole lady Miss Mary. I didn’ hear no other 
name.” 


“You are deceiving me!” 
“No, ’fore my heabenly Marster, madam.” 


“You are!” 
not very creditable to the dignity of Mrs. Col. 
Houston, and which was besides quite fruitless, 
as the servant could give her no further satisfac- 
tion. 

All that forenoon Margaret sat in her room, 
occupying her hands with some needlework in 
which her heart took little interest. She dreaded 
the dinner hour, in which she should have to face 
the assembled family. She would gladly have 
remained fasting in her room, for indeed her 
appetite was gone, but she wished to do nothing 
that could be construed into an act of resent- 
ment. So when the bell rang, she arose with a 
sigh, bathed her face, smoothed her black tresses, 
added a little lace collar and locket broach to her 
black silk dress, and passed out to the dining- 
room. 

The whole family were already seated at the 
table; but Col. Houston, who never failed in 
courtesy to the orphan girl, arose as usual and 
handed her to her seat. Her eyes were cast 
down, her cheeks were deeply flushed. She 
Wore, poor girl, what seemed a look of conscious 
guilt, but it was the consciousness, not of guilt, 


And here followed an altercation 3 


Compton acknowledged her presence. The fervid 
devotion that had nerved ber heart to meet Mrs. 
Houston’s single attack, was chilled before this 
table full of cold faces and averted eyes. She 
could not partake of the meal; she could scarcely 
sustain herself through the sitting; and at the 
end she escaped from the table as from a scene 
of torture. 

“She is suffering very much, I will go and 

talk to her,” said the really kind-hearted old 
Mrs. Compton. 
3 ‘“*No, mother, do nothing of the sort. It would 
be altogether useless. You might wear out your 
lungs to no purpose. She is perfectly contuma- 
cious,” said Mrs. Houston. 

“*Nelie, my dear, she is the child of your best 
friend,” 

“I know it!” exclaimed the little lady, with 
the tears of grief and rage rushing to her eyes, 
‘‘and that is what makes it so difficult to deal 
with her; for if she were any other than Mar- 
guerite De Lancie’s daughter, I would turn her 
out of the house without more ado.” 

‘*My good mother, and my dear wife, listen 

to me. You are both right, in a measure. I 
think with you, Nelie, that since Miss Helm- 
stedt persistently declines to explain her strange 
course, self-respect and dignity should hold us 
all henceforth silent upon this subject. And 
with you, Mrs. Compton, I think that regard to 
‘the memory of the mother should govern our 
} conduct toward the child, until we can resign 
; her into the hands of her father. The trial will 
’ be short. We may daily expect his arrival, and 
in the meantime we must avoid the obnoxious 
subject, and treat the young lady with the cour- 
§ tesy due solely to Marguerite De Lancie’s daugh- 
ter.” 
’ While this conversation was on the tapis, the 
$ door was thrown open, and the Rev. Mr. Well- 
$ worth announced. This worthy gentleman’s 
} arrival was of late the harbinger of startling 
t news. The family had grown to expect it on 
‘seeing him. His appearance now corroborated 
their usual expectations. His manner was hur- 
3 ried, his face flushed, his expression angry. 


} “Good day, friends. Has your fugitive re- 


‘ 
: turned ?” 

3 Yes—why?” inquired three or four in a 
} breath, rising from the table. 

‘*Because mine has, that is all,” replied the 
old man, throwing down his hat and seating 
himself unceremoniously. ‘Yes, Ensign Daw- 
son presented himself this morning at our house, 





but of being thought guilty. She could scarcely { looking as honest, as frank, and as innocent as 
lift her heavy lids to meet and return the cold { that exemplary young man generally does. I 
nods of recognition with which old Col. and Mrs. ‘ inquired why he came, and how he dared present 
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himself. He replied that he had been unavoid- 
ably detained, but that as soon as he was at 
liberty, he had returned to redeem his parole 
and save his honor. I told him that ‘naught 
was never in danger,’ but requested him to be 
more explicit. He declined, saying that he had 
explained to me that he had been detained, and 
had in the first moment of his liberty returned 
to give himself up, and that was enough for me 
to know.” 

‘*But—you asked him about the supposed 
companion of his flight?” inquired the indiscreet 
Nelie. 

** Ay, and when I mentioned Margaret Helm- 
stedt’s name his eyes flashed fire! he clapped 
his hand where his sword was not, and looked 
as if he would have run me through the body.” 

‘« And gave you no satisfaction, I dare say.” 

**None whatever, neither denying nor affirm- 
ing anything.” 

‘And what have you done with the villain? 
I hope you have locked him up in the cellar!” 
exclaimed the indignant Nelie. 

‘Not I indeed; if I had, the case would have 
been hopeless.” 

‘¢J—I do not understand you,” said Nelie. 

The clergyman looked all around the room, 
and then replied, 

‘There are no giddy young people here to 
repeat the story. I will tell you. Grace is a 
fool—all girls are, I believe; a scarlet coat with 
gilt ornaments inflames their imaginations, a 
wound melts their hearts. And our wounded 
prisoner between his fine scarlet and gold coat 
and his broken rib—well, you understand me?— 
if I had locked him up in the cellar, or in the 
best bed-room, my girl would have straightway 
imagined me a tyrannical old despot, and my 
captive would have grown a hero in her eyes! 
No! I invited him to dinner, drank his health, 
played a game of backgammon with him, and 
afterward returned him his parole, and privately 


signified that he was at liberty to depart; and } 


however my silly girl feels about it, she cannot 
say that I persecuted this ‘poor, wounded huz- 
zar.’”’ 

‘* But the d——-1! you do not mean to say that 
this villain aspired to Grace also!” exclaimed 
Col. Houston, in dismay. 

** How can I tell? I do not know that he did 
aspire to Margaret, or that he didn’t aspire to 
Grace! All I know is, that Grace behaved like 
a fool after his first departure, and worse, if pos- 
sible, after his second. But Margaret, you say, 
has returned?” 

**She came back this morning.” 

“And what does the unfortunate girl say?” 


‘Like your prisoner, she refuses to affirm or 
deny anything.” 

‘*Mr. Wellworth,” said Col. Houston, ‘we 
have decided to speak no more upon the subject 
with Miss Helmstedt, but to leave matters as 
they are until the return of her father, who is 
daily expected.” 

‘I think, under the circumstances, that that 
is as well,” replied the old man. And soon after 
he concluded his visit and departed. 

And as the subject was no more mentioned to 
Margaret, she remained in ignorance of the visit 
of Mr. Wellworth. 

And from this time Margaret Helmstedt kept 
her own apartments, except when forced to join 
the family at their meals. And upon these ocea- 
sions, the silence of the ladies, and the half com- 
passionate courtesy of Col: Houston, wounded 
her heart more deeply than the most bitter re- 
proaches could have done. 

A week passed in this dreary manner, and still 
Major Helmstedt and Capt. Houston had not re- 
turned, though they were as yet daily expected. 

Margaret, lonely, desvlate, craving companion- 
ship and sympathy, one day ordered her carriage 
and drove up to the parsonage to see Grace 
Wellworth. She was shown into the little sitting- 
room where the parson’s daughter sat sewing. 

Grace arose to meet her friend with a con- 
strained civility that cut Margaret to the heart. 
She could not associate her coldness with the 
calumnious reports afloat concerning herself, and 
therefore could not comprehend it. 

But Margaret’s heart yearned toward her 
friend, she could not bear to be at variance with 
her. 

‘*My dearest Grace, what is the matter? have 
I unconsciously offended you in any way?” she 
inquired, gently, as she sat down beside the girl 
and laid her hand on her arm. 

**Unconsciously! no, 1 think not! You are 
doubly a traitor, Margaret Helmstedt! Traitor 
to your betrothed and to your friend!” replied 
Miss Wellworth, bitterly. 

‘Grace! this from you!” 

‘¢ Yes, this from me! of all others from me! 
The deeply injured have a right to complain and 
reproach !”” 

“Oh, Grace! Grace! my friend!” exclaimed 
Margaret, wringing her hands. 

But before another word was said, old Mr. 
Wellworth entered the room. 

** Good afternoon, Miss Helmstedt. Grace, my 
dear, go down to Dinah’s quarter and give her 
her medicine, Miss Helmstedt will excuse you. 





$ One of our women has malaria fever, Miss Helm- 
3 stedt.” 
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“Indeed! I am sorry; but I have some skill 
in nursing, shall I not go with Grace?” inquired 
Margaret, as her friend arose to leave the room. 

‘No, young lady, I wished to have some con- 
versation with you.” 

Grace sulkily departed, and Margaret meekly 
resumed her seat. 

‘Miss Helmstedt, my poor child, it is a very 
painful duty that I have now to perform. Since 
the decease of my wife, I have to watch with 
double vigilance over the welfare of my mother- 
less daughter, and I should feel indebted to you, 
Margaret, if you would abstain from visiting 
Grace until some questions in regard to your 
course are satisfactorily answered. 

Margaret’s face grew grey with anguish as 
she arose to her feet, and clapping her hands, 
murmured, 

“My God! my God! You do not think I could 
do anything that should separate me from the 
good of my own sex?” 

“Margaret, unhappy child, that question is 
not for me to answer. I dare not judge you, 
but leave the matter to God above and to your 
father on earth.” 

“Farewell, Mr. Wellworth! I know the time 
will come when your kind nature will feel sorrow 
for having stricken a heart already so bruised 
and bleeding as this,” she said, laying her hand 
upon her surcharged bosom; ‘but you are not 
to blame, so God bless you and farewell,” she 
repeated, offering her hand. 

Tho clergyman took and pressed it, and the 
tears sprang to his eyes as he answered, 

“Margaret, the time has come, when I deeply 
regret the necessity of giving you pain. Alas! 
my child, ‘the way of the transgressor is hard.’ 
May God deliver your soul,” and rising, he 
attended her to her carriage, placed her in it, 
and saying, 

“God bless you,” closed the door and retired. 

“Oh, mother! mother! Oh, mother! mother! 
behold the second gift—my only friendship! they 
are yours, mother! they are yours! only love me 
from heaven! for I love you beyond all on earth,” 
cried Margaret, covering her sobbing face, and 
sinking back in the carriage. 

Margaret returned home to her deserted and 
lonely rooms. No one came thither now; no one 
invited her thence. Darker lowered the clouds 
of fate over her devoted young head. Another 
Weary week passed, and still the returning sol- 
diers had not arrived. The Sabbath came—the 
first Sabbath in October. 

Margaret had always found the sweetest con- 
solation in the ordinances of religion. This being 
the first Sabbath of the month, was sacrament 





Sunday. And never since her entrance into the 
church had Margaret missed the communion. 
And now even in her deep distress, when she so 
bitterly needed the consolations of religion, it 
was with a subdued joy that she prepared to re- 
ceive them. It was delightful autumn weather, 
and the whole family who were going would fill 
the family coach—so much had been intimated 
to Margaret through her attendants. Therefore 
she was obliged to order her own carriage. The 
lonely ride, under present circumstances, was - 
far more endurable than the presence of the 
family would have been; and solitude and silence 
afforded her the opportunity for meditation that 
the occasion required. 

She reached the church and left her carriage 
before the hour of service. The fine day had 
drawn an unusually large congregation together, 
and had kept them sauntering and gossiping out 
in the open air; but Margaret, as she smiled or 
nodded to one or another, met only scornful 
glances or averted heads. More than shocked, 
appalled and dismayed by this sort of reception, 
she hurried into the church and on to her pew. 

Margaret had always in preference to the 
Houston’s pew, occupied her own mother’s, ‘to 
keep it warm,” she had said in affectionate ex- 
planation to Mrs. Houston. Generally Grace or 
Clare, or both, came and set with her to keep 
her company. But to-day as yet neither of her 
friends had arrived, and she occupied her pow 
alone. As her’s was one of those side pews in 
a line with the pulpit, her position commanded 
not only the preacher’s but the congregation. 
The preacher had not come. The congregation 
in the church was sparse, the large majority re- 
maining in the yard. Yet as Margaret’s eyes 
casually roved over this thin assembly, she grew 
paler to notice how heads were put together, and 
whispers and sidelong glances were directed to 
herself. To escape this, and to find strength and 
comfort, she opened her pocket Bible and com- 
menced reading. 

Presently the bell tolled, the people came 
pouring in, filling their pews. About the time 
that all was quiet, the minister came in, followed 
at a little distance by his son and daughter, who 
passed into the parsonage pew, while he ascended 
into the pulpit, offered his preliminary private 
prayer, and then opening the book commenced 
the sublime ritual of worship. 

‘‘The Lord is in His holy temple. Let all the 
earth keep silence before Him.” 

These words, repeated Sunday after Sunday 
never lost their sublime significance for Marga- 
ret. They ever impressed her solemnly, at once 
awing and elevating her soul. Now as they fell 
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upon her ear, her sorrows and humiliations were, 
for the time, set aside. A hundred eyes might 
watch her, a hundred tongues malign her; but 
she neither heeded nor even knew it, She knew 
she was alone—she could not help knowing this; 
Grace had passed her by; Clare had doubtless 
come, but not to her. She felt herself abandoned 
of human kind, but yet not alone, for ‘‘God was 
in His holy temple!” 

The opening exhortation, the Hie the 
prayers, and the lessons for the day were all 
over, and the congregation knelt for the litany. 

‘*From envy, hatred, and malice, and all un- 
charitableness, good Lord deliver as.” 

These words had always slid easily over the 
tongue of Margaret, so foreign had these pas- 
sions been to her life and experience; but now 
with what earnestness of heart they were re- 
peated, 

“‘That it may please Thee to forgive our 
enemies, persecutors and slanderers, and to turn 
their hearts.” 

Formal words once, repeated as by rote, now 
how full of significance to Margaret. ‘Oh, 
Father in heaven,” she added, ‘‘help me to ask 
this in all sincerity.” 

The litany was over, and in the little bustle 
that ensued of people rising from their knees, 
Margaret’s pew-door was opened, a warm hand 
clasped hers, and a cordial voice whispered in 
her ear, 

“‘T am very late to day, but ‘better late than 
ever,’ even at church.” 

And Margaret, looking up, saw the bright face 
of Clare Hartley before her. 

Poor Margaret, at this unexpected blessing, 
nearly burst into tears. 

“Oh, Clare, have you heard? have you 
heard?” she eagerly whispered. 

There was no time to say more; the services 





you again before administering the sacrament 
to you.” 

This in face of the whole assembly. This at 
the altar! Had a thunderbolt fallen upon her 
head, she could scarcely have been more heavily 
stricken, more overwhelmed and stunned. 

This then was the third offering—the comfort 
of the Christian sacraments was sacrificed. No 
earthly stay was left her now, but the regard of 
her stern father and the love of Ralph. Would 
they remain to her? For her father she could 
not decide. One who knew him best, and loved 
him most, had died because she dared not trust 
him with the secret of her life. But for Ralph! 
Ever at the thought of him, through her deeper 
distress, the great joy of faith arose, irradiating 
her soul and beaming from her countenance. 

But now, alas! no thought, no feeling, but a 
sense of crushing shame possessed her. How 
she left that spot she never could have told. 
The first fact she knew was that Clare had left 
her pew to meet and join her; Clare’s supporting 
arm was around her waist; Clare’s encouraging 
voice was in her ears; Clare took her from the 
church and placed her in her carriage; and 
would have entered and sat beside her, but that 
Margaret, recovering her presence of mind, re- 
pulsed her, saying, 

‘*No, Clare! no, beloved friend! it is almost 
well to have suffered so much to find a friend so 
loyil and true; but your girlish arm cannot 
singly sustain me. And you shall not compro- 
mise yourself for me. Leave me, brave girl, 
leave me to my fate!” 

‘*Now may the Lord leave me when I do! 
No, please heaven, Clare Hartley stands or falls 
with her friend!” exclaimed the noble girl, as 
she entered and seated herself beside Margaret. 
‘*Drive on, Forrest,” she added, seeing Miss 
Helmstedt too much pre-occupied to remember 


were re commenced, and the congregation atten- { to give the order. 


tive. 
When the usual morning exercises were over, 
a portion of the congregation retired, while the } 


‘‘ My father was not at church to-day. So if 
you will send a messenger with a note from me 
to Dr. Hartley, I will remain with you, Marga- 


other remained for the communion. Clare was } ’ ret, until your father arrives.” 


not a communicant, but she stayed in the pew 


‘Oh, Clare, Clare, if you hurt yourself for 


to wait for Margaret. Not with the first circle, 3 me, I shall never forgive myself for allowing you 


nor yet with the second, but meekly with the 


‘ to come.” 
third, Margaret approached the Lord’s table. } 
Mr. Wellworth administered the wine, and one 


“As if you could keep me away.” 
‘*Clare, do you know what they say of me?” 





of the deacon’s the bread. Margaret kneltabout} Clare shook her head, frowned, beat an impa- 
near the centre of the circle, so that about half } ; tient tattoe with her feet upon the mat, and an- 
the set were served before the minister came to } swered, 
her. And when he did, instead of putting the; “Know it! No, I do not! Do you suppose 
blessed chalice into her hand, he stooped call 
whispered, 

‘*Miss Helmstedt, I would prefer to talk with 


that I sit still and listen to any one slandering 
you? Do you imagine that any one would dare 
to, slander you in my presence? I tell you, 
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Margaret, that I should take the responsibility of } orders for Clare to return immediately. And 
expelling man or woman from my father’s house ; she decided to say nothing to Margaret about 
who should dare to breathe a word against you.” the approaching exodus until after Clare’s de- 

“Oh! Clare, the circumstantial evidence ; parture. 
against me is overwhelming!” $ Mrs. Houston’s prediction was verified. For- 

‘*What is circumstantial evidence, however ; rest returned about sunset with a note from Dr. 
strong against your whole good and beautiful } Hartley to his daughter, expressing surprise 
life?” } that she should have made this visit without 

«You would never believe ill of me.” ‘ consulting him, and commanding her, as it was 

‘“‘Margaret—barring original sin, which I am 3 too late for her to cross the bay that evening, to 
required to believe in—I think I have a pure} return without fail early the next morning. 
heart, a clear head, and strong eyes. I do not } Margaret gazed anxiously at Clare while the 
find so much evil in my own soul, as to be} latter read her note. 
obliged to impute a part of to another. I never } ; Well, Clare! well?” she asked, eagerly, as 
confuse probabilities; and lastly, I can tell an} her friend folded the paper. 

Agnes from a Calista at sight.” 3 Well, dear, as I left home without settling 

By this time the rapid drive had brought them } up some matters, I must run back for a few 
home. Clare scribbled a hasty note, which For- } hours to-morrow morning; but I wi!l be sure te 
rest conveyed to her father. ; come back and redeem my pledge of remaining 

The Comptons and the Houstons were all com- } near you until your father’s arrival, dear Mar- 
municants, and did not leave the church until} garet; for every minute I see more clearly that 
all the services were over. They had been bit-} you need some faithful friend at your side,” 
terly galled and humiliated by the repulse that} replied Clare, who felt confident of being able 
Margaret Helmstedt, a member of their family, ¢ to persuade her father to permit her return. 
had received. On their way home, they discus- ; Clare slept with Margaret in her arms that 
sed the propriety of immediately sending her off, } night. And early the next morning—very early 
with her servants, to Helmstedt’s Island. 3 to deprecate her father’s displeasure, she entered 

“Her father does not come; her conduet } Margaret’s little Pearl Shell, and was taken by 
grows worse and worse; she has certainly for-} Forrest across the bay and up the river to Plo- 
feited all claims to our protection, and she com- ; ver’s Point. 
promises us every day,” urged Nelie. } She had scarcely disappeared from the house, 

I am not sure but that the Isle would be the} before Mrs. Houston entered Miss Helmstedt’s 
best and most secure retreat for her until the ; room, 
coming of her father; the servants there are } Margaret was seated in her low sewing-chair, 
faithful and reliable, and the place is not so very } : ’ with her elbow leaning on the little work-stand 
accessible to interlopers now that the British § ‘ beside her, her pale forehead bowed upon her 
have retired,” said old Mrs. Compton. open palm, and a small piece of needlework held 

Such being the opinion of the ladies of the ; laxly in the other hand lying idly upon her lap. 
family, upon a case immediately within their ; Her eyes were hollow, her eyelashes drooping 
own province, Col. Houston could say but little. } until they overshadowed cheeks that wore the 

‘Dear mother, and fair wife, the matter rests § : extreme pallor of illness. Her whole aspect was 
with you at last; but for myself, I prefer that } one of mute despair. 
the girl should remain under our protection until The bustling entrance of Mrs. Houston was not 
the arrival of her father. I would place her no} N ’ perceived until that lady addressed her sharply, 
where except in Major Helmstedt’s own hands.” Sa —_ Helmstedt, I have something to say to 

The ladies, however, decided that Margaret} you.” 

Helmstedt should the next morning be sent off to § ; Margaret started ever so slightly, and then 
the Isle. And the colonel reluctantly acquiesced. t quietly arose, handed her visitor a chair and 
As for old Col. Compton, from first to last he had : resumed her own eat, and after a little while 
not interfered, or even commented except by a} ‘her former attitude, her elbow resting on the 
groan or a sigh. ; stand, her head bowed upon her hand. 

Upon arriving at home, théy were astonished: ‘‘Miss Helmstedt,” said the lady, taking the 
to find Clare Hartley with Margaret. And when : offered seat with an air of importance, ‘‘we have 
they were told that Forrest had been despatched } decided that, under present circumstances, it is 
to Plover’s Point, with a note from Clare to in- } better that you should leave the house at once 
form her father of her whereabouts, Nelie pro- with your servants, and retire to the Isle. Your 
Phecied that the messenger would bring back ’ effects can be sent after you.” 


woe. 
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A little lower sank the bowed head—a little 
farther down slid the relaxed hand, that was the 
only external evidence of the new blow she had 
received. To have had her good name smirched 
with foul calumny; to have suffered the deser- 
tion of all her friends save one; to have been 
publicly turned from the communion table; all 
this had been bitter as the waters of Marah! 
Still she had said to herself, though all in this 
house wound me with their frowns, and none 
vouchsafe me a kind word or look, yet will I be 
patient and endure it until they come. My 
father and Ralph shall find me where they left 
me.” 

But now to be sent with dishonor from this 
home of shelter, where she awaited the coming 
of her father and her betrothed husband; and 
under such an overwhelming mass of circum- 
stantial evidence against her, as to justify in all 
men’s eyes those who discarded her—this indeed 
was the bitterness of death! 

Yet one word from her would have changed 
all. And now she was under no vow to with- 
hold that word, for she recollected that her 
dying mother had said to her, “If ever, my 
little Margaret, your honor or happiness should 
be at stake through this charge with which I 
have burdened you, cast it off, give my secret 
to the wind!” And now a word that she was 
free to speak, would lift her from the pit of 
ignominy and set her upon a mount of honor. 
It would bring the Comptons, the Houstons, the 
Wellworths, and the whole company of her well- 
meaning, but mistaken friends to her feet. Old 
Mr. Wellworth would beg her pardon, Grace 
would weep upon her neck. The family here 
would lavish affection upon her. Nelie would 
busy herself in preparations for the approach- 
ing nuptials. The returning soldiers, instead of 
meeting disappointment and humiliation, would 
greet—the one his adored bride—the other his 
beloved daughter. And confidence, love and joy 
would follow. 

But then a shadow of doubt would be cast 
upon that grave under the oaks by the river. 
And quickly as the temptation came, it was re- 
pulsed. The secret that Marguerite De Lancie 
had died to keep, her daughter would not divulge 
to be clear of blame. ‘‘No, mother, no, beau- 
tiful and gifted martyr, I can die with you, but 
I will never betray you! Come what will I will 
be silent.” And compressing her sorrowful and 
bloodless lips and clasping her hands, Margaret 
‘took up her burden of life again.” 

‘*Well, Miss Helmstedt, I am waiting here for 
any observation you may have to offer, I hope you 
will make no difficulty about the plan proposed.” 


‘ 





. you, has only this day at his disposal. 


**No, Mrs. Houston, I am ready to go.” 

“Then, Miss Helmstedt, you had better order 
your servants to pack up and prepare the boat. 
We wish you to leave this morning; for Col. 
Houston, who intends to see you safe to the 
Island, and charge the people there concerning 
To-mor- 
row he goes to Washington, to meet Ralph and 
Frank, who, we learn by a letter received this 
morning, are on their way home.” 

This latter clause was an additional piece of 
cruelty, whether intentional or only thoughtless 
on the part of the speaker. Ralph so near home, 
and she dismissed in dishonor! Margaret felt 
it keenly; but she only inquired in a low and 
tremulous voice, 

«‘And my father?” 

‘Your father, it appears, is still detained by 
business in New York. And now I will leave 
you to prepare for your removal.” 

Margaret rang for her servants, directed Hild- 
reth to pack up her clothing, and Forrest to 
make ready the boat, for that they were going 
back to the Island. 

Her faithful attendants heard in sorrowful dis- 
may. They had acutely felt and deeply resented 
the indignities inflicted upon their young mis- 
tress. 

An hour served for all necessary preparations, 
and then Margaret sent and reported herself 
ready to depart. 

The family assembled in the hall to bid her 
good bye. When she took leave of them they all 
looked grave and troubled. Old Mrs. Compton 
kissed her on the cheek and prayed God bless 
her. And the tears rushed to Col. Houston’s 
eyes when he offered his arm to the suffering 
girl, whose pale face looked so much paler in 
contrast with the mourning dress she still wore. 

They left the house, entered the boat, and in 
due time reached Helmstedt’s Island. Col. Hous- 
ton took her to the mansion, called the servants 
together, informed them that their master would 
be at home in a few days, and that their young 
mistress had come to prepare for his arrival, and 
to welcome him back to his house. That of 
course they would obey her in all things. This 
explanation of Margaret’s presence was so pro- 
bable and satisfactory, that her people had 
nothing to do but to express the great pleasure 
they felt in again receiving their young lady. 
In taking leave of Margaret, Col. Houston was 
very deeply shaken. He could not say to her, 
“This act, Margaret, was the act of the women 
of my family, who, you know, hold of right the 
disposal of all such nice questions as these. I 
think that they are wrong, but I cannot with 
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propriety interfere.” No, he could not denounce 
the doings of his own wife and mother; but he 
took the hand of the maiden and said, 

**My dearest Margaret-—my daughter, as I 
hoped once proudly to call you—if ever you 
should need a friend, in any straight, for any 
purpose, call on me. Will you, my dear girl?” | 

Miss Helmstedt remained silent, with her eyes 
cast down in bitter humiliation. 

“Say, Margaret Helmstedt, my dear, will you 
do this?” earnestly pleaded Col. Houston. 

Margaret looked up. The faltering voice, and 
the tears on the old soldier’s cheeks touched her 
heart. 

“The bravest are ever the gentlest. God bless 
you, Col. Houston. Yes, if ever poor Margaret 
Helmstedt needs a friend, she will call upon 
you,” she said, holding out her hand. 

The old man pressed it and hurried away. 

The next morning Col. Houston set out for 
Washington city to meet his sons. 

The re-union took place at the City Hotel. 

Capt. Houston was enger to proceed directly 
homeward; but a night’s rest was necessary to 
the invalid soldier, and their departure was fixed 


for the next day. Ralph Houston’s eagerness N 


seemed not altogether one of joy; through the 
evening his manner was often abstracted and 
anxious. 

When the party had at last separated for the 
night, Ralph left his own chamber and proceeded 
to that of his father. He found the veteran in 
bed, and much surprised at the unseasonable 
visit. Ralph threw himself into the easy-chair by 
his side, and opened the conversation by saying, 

“I did not wish to speak before a third person, 
even when that person was my brother; but what 
then is-this about Margaret? Mrs. Houston’s 
letters drop strange, incomprehensible hints, and 
Margaret’s little notes are constrained and sor- 
rowful. Now, sir, what is the meaning of it 
all?” 

‘Ralph, it was to break the news to you that 
I came up hither to meet you,” replied the 
colonel, solemnly. 

“The news! Great heaven, sir, what news 
can there be that needs such serious breaking? 
You told me that she was well!” exclaimed the 
captain, changing color, and rising in his anxiety. 

‘Ralph! Margaret Helmstedt is lost to you 
forever!” 

The soldier of a dozen battles, dropped down 
into his chair as if felled, and covered his face 
with his hands. 

“Ralph! be a man!” 

A deep groan from the laboring bosom was the 
only response. 


‘Ralph! man! soldier! no faithless woman is 
worth such agony!” 

He neither moved nor spoke; but remained 
with his face buried in his hands. 

‘*Ralph! my son! my brave son! Ralph!” ex- 
claimed the old man, rising in bed. 

The captain put out his hand and gently 
pressed him back upon his pillow, saying in o 
calm, constrained voice, 

‘Lie still; do not disturb yourself; it is over. 
You said that she was lost to me, forever. She 
is married to another then?” 4 

**T would to heaven that I knew she was; but 
I only know that she ought to be.” 

‘*Tell me all!” 

The voice was so hollow, so forced, so unna- 
’ tural, that Col. Houston could not under other 
circumstances have recognized it as his son’s, 

The old man commenced and related the cir- 
cumstances as they were known to himself. 
Capt. Houston listened—his dreadful calmness 
Sas the story progressed, startled first into eager 
; attention, then into a breathless straining for 
3 the end, and finally into astonishment and joy! 
$ And just as the story came to the point of Mar- 
garet’s return from her mysterious trip, with the 
denial that she was married, he broke forth with, 

‘But you told me that she was lost to me for- 
ever! I see nothing to justify such an announce- 
ment!” 

“Good heaven, Ralph, you must be infatuated, 
man! But wait a moment.” And taking up the 
thread of his narrative, he related how all Miss 
Helmstedt’s friends, convinced of her guilt or 
folly, had deserted her. 

At this part of the recital, Ralph Houston’s 
fine countenance darkened with sorrow, indig- 
nation and scorn. 

‘Poor dove!—but we can spare them. 
on, sir! go on!” 

‘Ralph you make me anxious; but listen 
$ further.” And the old man related how Mar- 
$ garet, presenting herself at the communion table, 
: had, in the face of the whole congregation, been 
} turned away. : 

Ralph Houston leaped upon his feet with a 
rebounding spring that shook the house, and 
stood, convulsed, livid, speechless, breathless 
with rage. 

“Ralph! My God, you alarm me! Pray, pray 
govern yourself.” 

His breast labored, his face worked, his words 
came as if each syllable was uttered with agony, 
“¢ Who—did—this ?” 

**Mr. Wellworth, once her friend!” 

**An old man andaclergyman! God knoweth 
that shall not save him when I meet him.” 
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‘Ralph! Ralph! you are mad!” 

‘‘And, Margaret! How did she bear this? 
Oh! that I had been at her side. Oh, God, that 
I had been at her side!” exclaimed the captain, 
striding in rapid steps up and down the floor. 

“‘She felt it, of course, very acutely.” 


‘*My dove! my poor, wounded dove! But you}. 


all comforted and sustained her, sir!” 

‘Ralph, we thought it best to send her home 
to the Island.” 

‘*What!” exclaimed Capt. Houston, pausing 
suddenly in his rapid walk. 

‘Yes, Ralph, we have sent her away home. 
We thought it best to do so,” replied the colonel, 
generously suppressing the fact that it was alto- 
gether the women’s work against his own ap- 
proval. 

Ralph Houston had gone through all the stages 
of displeasure, indignation and fury. But he 
was past all that now! There are some wrongs 
so deep as to still the stormiest natures into a 
stern calm more to be feared than fury. 

‘*What, do you tell me that in this hour of 
her bitterest need, you have sent my promised 
bride from the protection of your roof?” he in- 
quired, walking to the bedside, and speaking in 
a deep, calm, stern tone, from which all emotion 
seemed banished. 

«Ralph, we deemed it proper to do so.” 

‘Then hear me! Margaret Helmstedt shall 
be my wife within twenty-four hours; and so 
help me God at my utmost need, I will never 
cross the threshold of Buzzard’s Bluff again!” 


exclaimed Capt. Houston, striding from the room ; 


and banging the door behind him. 


‘Ralph! Ralph! my son, Ralph!” cried the 
colonel, starting up from the bed, throwing on 
his dressing-gown, and following him through 
the passage. But Capt. Houston had reached 
and locked himself in his own chamber, where 
he remained in obdurate silence. 

The colonel went back to bed. 

Ralph Houston in his room, consulted the 
time-piece. It was eleven o’clock. He sat down 
to the table, drew writing materials before him, 
and wrote the following hasty note to his be- 
trothed: 


“City Hotel, Washington, Oct., 6th, 1815. 
‘*Marcaret, My Brtovep One—Only this 
hour have I heard of your sorrows. Had I 
known them sooner, I would have come from 
‘the uttermost parts of the earth to your side. 
’ But be of good cheer, my own best love. Within 
3 twenty-four hours I shall be with you, to claim 
i your hand, and assume the precious privilege 
and sacred right of protecting you against the 

world for life and death and eternity. 
Yours, Ratra Hovston.” 





3 


; 


‘* «Tt is written that for this cause shall a man 
leave father and mother and cleave to his wife.’ 
I am glad of it. Let them go. For my poor, 
storm-beaten dove, she shall be safe in my 
bosom,” said Ralph Houston, his heart burning 
with deep resentment against his family, and 
yearning with unutterable affection toward Mar- 
garet, as he sealed and directed the letter, and 
hastened with it to the office to save the mid- 
‘night mail. (TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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Atong, alas! alone, 
No gentle loving tone 
Breathes its low music on my listening ear; - 
And o’er my spirit creeps 
A sadness lone and deep, 
For thou, my only loved one, art not here. 


The night wind’s gentle sigh 
Steals like soft voices by, 
Then swells out suddenly with mournful wail; 
And that wild, fitful moan, 
With its low murmuring tone, 
Seems like thy voice borne on the passing gale. 


Perhaps this breeze may blow 
Softly upon thy brow, 
In the far land thou art journeying— 


Oh! could it bear to thee 
Love, pure, and strong, and free, 
On its light wings I would my treasure fling. 


PALL LL DL 


Could the soft zephyr speak, 
Which gently fans thy cheek, 
How many tales of tenderness ’twould tell: 
Of many a fervent prayer, 
Breathed on the viewless air, 
From the true heart that loves thee but too well. 


’Twould whisper in thine ear 
Sweet words of hope and cheer, 
And tales of wakings in the midnight deep, 
From dreams in which thy voice 
; Maketh my heart rejoice, 
And sendeth gladness through the realms of sleep. 
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BY MARY W. JANVRIN. 





‘“‘Anp so, brother mine, instead of accom-; never mind, Fan! scold that lazy brother of 
panying our party to Newport, you will persist} yours—he deserves it all—and give me a kiss, 
in burying yourself in the woods?” pouted the quick, for i must catch the down town "bus! 
rich, fashionable, and aristocratic Mrs. Fanny } Good morning, dear,” and the young husband 
Willington, as her handsome brother trifled with } sprang from the breakfast-room. 
the tassel of his dressing-gown at the breakfast- “Seriously, brother, I wish you’d put away 
table. ‘‘Now it does seem so strange to me, {some of these whims, and let me introduce you 
Frank, that you should want to rusticate when; to Miss Somers. She is far from what you im- 
everybody is going to the seaside! I should} agine her—a vain, heartless belle!” persisted 
think you’d had enough of seclusion in that} Mrs. Willington. 
horrid law school, to quit your musty books and ‘*Haven’t I heard her quoted?—her doings, 
enjoy society for a season! I declare, it vexes } sayings, the style of her wardrobe, her singing, 
me that you will disappoint me so, when I had} dancing? In short, have I heard ‘anything else’ 
half promised Josephine Somers and her friends} among your young lady friends since I came 
that you would make up one of our party. Andhere but this ‘Miss Josephine Somers?’ No, 
Edward is vexed as much as myself. If he can} Fanny—thus far I have escaped the Somers 
get away from the counting-room for a fort-} mania—let me go hence free from the conta- 
night—why need you refuse? Come, Frank,? gion!’ and Frank tightly thrust his napkin 
say you'll go with us!” pleaded Mrs. Willington. 3 through the ring. 

*“Couldn’t, for my word’s sake, Fanny! Sorry **Miss Somers is not to blame for being hand- 
to disappoint you—but I had promised this visit? some or wealthy,” retorted Mrs. Willington. 
to uncle John last year when I ran up to Sun-} ‘*And how could she help becoming the mode 
cook for a day or two—and the old gentleman} with such attractions? Neither you or I are 
has just written to remind me of it. See here!” 3 insensible to such, if we tell our honest opinions. 
And the young man drew a square folded letter, } I won’t be deceitful, Frank! I like handsome 
minus envelope, and superscribed in an old-$ people, and gay and fashionable people—but I 
fashioned, cramped hand to ‘Franklin Lindsay, 3 like good people, too, and Miss Somers is re- 
Esq., No. 20 B—— street, Boston city’”—*‘and } fined, intelligent and noble-hearted. If you knew 
it wouldn’t be just the thing to disappoint him.” } her, you would like her exceedingly.” 

“Well, if you care more for old uncle John’s} ‘*Most gracious requisites these for the belle 
invitation than mine——” of a city ‘season.’ I do not doubt the lady’s 

“Or Miss Josephine Somers’,” suggested ; attractions,” said Frank, half sneeringly, ‘‘ but 
Frank, dryly. ¢I do doubt her power to ensnare your humble 

“You may go—that’s all!” pouted the pretty } servant and brother, Frank Lindsay. But I must 
bride of six months. ‘You're the oddest mortal} go down town to Brief & Co.’s office. Do you 
I ever did see, Frank! As for Miss Somers, you } know that I go in there as a partner in Septem- 
never met the lady; and what put the absurd} ber, Fanny? Fact. Your brother is going to 
idea into your head that she would like you to ; make ‘a rising lawyer,’ one of these years, pro- 
join us, I can’t conceive. But it’s just like you } vided he sticks to the law and leaves matrimony 
gentlemen—you’re so conceited! Not one of } out of the question. Can’t become famous and 
you, but vanity is their besetting sin. Now} a benedict in one breath, Fanny, so I’ll cut 
there’s even Edward—he thinks——” Cupid and turn to Coke and Blackstone. As for 

“Just what his little wife Fanny thinks—that } Miss Somers, I am glad to hear of her transfor- 
he’s the best husband, and the handsomest, and ; mation into a ‘noble-hearted woman;’ for really, 
wears ‘the most splendid moustache’ of any man} sister, I must say, before I leave you, that I had 
in all Boston. And how Fanny Lindsay did ; always judged her to be, what I despise, a heart- 
Manceuvre to get him, to be sure!” exclaimed } less, thorough flirt! But wonders will never 
Edward Willington, coming back from the hall ; cease—and womon is an anomally. Good morn- 
where he had overheard this conversation. ‘‘But' ing, Fanny’—and with that pene, str 
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smile on his well-cut lips, Frank Lindsay ascended 
to his own room. 

“How peculiar Frank is. Such notions as he 
persists in about Josephine Somers. I shall never 
bring about their meeting now. Oh, dear, Frank 
will certainly be a bachelor!” sighed Mrs. Wil- 
lington, over the breakfast-table. ‘‘It is so pro- 
voking, they were made for each other.” 

“**A noble-hearted woman,’” repeated the 
young man, bitterly, as he entered his room, 
and, unlocking a private escritoir, took thence 
an elegant velvet lined miniature, on which he 
gazed long with curling lip. ‘No, you ‘are 
not to blame for being handsome or wealthy,’ 
Josephine Somers—but you are to blame for 
being what you are—a heartless coquette! And 
now, to endeavor to ensnare me again into your 
toils! No wonder you have not dared tell Fanny 
how we met—and how we parted,” and he hastily 
replaced the miniature, turned the key vigorously 
in the lock, and a few minutes later descended 
the staircase to the street door lightly humming 
an opera air, apparently the careless-hearted fel- 
low whom everybody took Frank Lindsay to be. 

As he walked down B—— street, and sedu- 
ously avoided glancing, even, at a splendid stone 
front mansion not many rods from his sister’s 
door, where the belle and beauty, Miss Somers, 
had been spending the season with her maternal 
uncle, the rich merchant, Mr. Lisle, in whose 
firm Edward Willington was junior partner—a 
pair of hazel eyes peered from behind the closed 
blind of the drawing-room, and a white hand 
crushed nervously the silken tassel swaying from 
the window hangings. And an hour after, ra- 
diant, blooming Belle Lisle, her sixteen-year old 
cousin, came into the drawing-room with a per- 
ceptible pout on her lips, and sinking on a lounge 
and fanning herself violently with her hat, ex- 
claimed, 

It’s too bad! too bad, Josie! I’ve just come 
from Fanny Willington’s, and she says Frank is 
going off, post haste, into New Hampshire—and 
has quite refused to even join her at Newport. 
And here I’d been planning for you two to meet, 
I knew you'd like him so. I used to like Frank 
Lindsay myself—but I think he’s a great hateful 
now—that I do! and I'll tell him so the first time 
I have an opportanity. Only to think! he hasn’t 
set foot in our house for six whole months—and 
last year he was so social. It must be that he’s 
afraid of you, cousin Josie, you’re so beautiful, 

and so many gentlemen come to the house, and 
‘worship at a distance.” 

“Yes,” said Josephine Somers, bitterly, when 
left alone, and blinding tears sprang into her 
hazel eyes—‘“‘yes, Frank Lindsay is ‘afraid’ to 


eome here, for he thinks me cold and heartless, 
and what the world calls me, a coquette! Oh, 
if he but knew—but knew! Can it be that we 
will never meet?—that I can never explain that 
terrible mistake?” and the tears dropped thickly 
among her jeweled fingers. 

That day week Fanny Willington’s satin broca- 
telle upholstered furniture was in brown Holland 
covers; and, joined by her husband, Josephine 
Somers, Belle Lisle, with her elegant brother, 
and a gay and fashionable party of their ‘set,” 
they turned their faces Newportward. And on 
the twilight of the same day that bore the plea- 
sure seekers from their city homes, Frank Lind- 
say alighted from the old-fashioned stage-coach 
at the door of # cool, vine-covered farm-house 
in one of New Hampshire’s pleasantest country 
towns, and aunt Mary, and golden-haired cousin 
Ben, came out to greet him, and uncle John 
echoed heartily their honest ‘‘ welcome to Honey- 
suckle Farm.” 

Days and weeks went by at Newport. It was 
the old story over again—the routine of all 
fashionable wateriss-places. There were late 
breakfasts, where belles, pale and languid from 
their last night’s dissipation, slowly sipped their 
coffee—forenoon naps in darkened chambers— 
morning ‘‘dips” in the surf, when old Neptune 
opened his hoary arms for blooming beauties, 
and new Venuses were born from out the deep— 
the tedious ordeal of dressing for dinners inter- 
minable, with their clatter of glass and silver 
Sand countless tongues, their troops of waiters 

and ‘endless courses, their brocaded elderly 
ladies, sparkling belles in flounces, laces and 
diamonds, ogling and flirting with their hand- 
$some cavaliers at their elbows, or ‘‘that dis- 
’ tingue French count” over opposite at the tablo 
d'hote; then the afternoon lounge through the 
long parlors, where couples sat at chess, or 
whiled away the hours at the piano orgharp till 
the early ‘‘tea,” and the later drive adown the 
sands; and among the many fair ladies here in 
3 this pleasure-haunt by ‘‘the sounding sea,” none 
’won more admiration than the elegant belle, 
$ Josephine Somers. 

But did this life satisfy her? Can it satisfy any 
woman who ever realizes that she was made for 
something better than a mere puppet of fashion? 

‘IT am so weary—so weary!” she sighed, one 
afternoon, as she Janguidly lifted a crape ball- 
dress from the couch in her room, for there was 
to be a brilliant “hop” that evening at the hotel 
where she was stopping. ‘A hollow round of 
show and gayety. It can never bring me rest!” 
and the fleecy robe fell back from her handy, and 
she seemed lost in painful reverie. 
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“Why, cousin Josie! I declare, you look blue 
enough to make one shiver! Are you sick?” 
and Belle Lisle bounded into the room with all 
the exuberance of a girl just “out” into society. 
“Such a splendid time as I mean to have this 
evening. Brother Edgar says, if I like, I shall 
dance every polka with him. And don’t Henri 
Benoir Schottish divinely? Did you see that 
splendid seal-ring he wears on his little finger? 
His father’s the richest planter in Louisiana, 
they say. And oh, Josie! don’t Dodworth’s Band 
play the Wedding March splendidly? I couldn’t 
stand still last night; do you wonder that papa 
laughed, and called me ‘his crazy girl!’ But 
oh, I forgot, Josie! here’s a letter for you—can’t 
make out the post-mark—the postman just 
handed it to Edgar, and I told him I’d take it 
up to you,” and the gay girl tossed a letter into 
her cousin’s lap. 

The belle languidly raised the letter—but 
when she recognized the superscription her list- 
lessness vanished, 

“It is from cousin Lucy Doane!” she said, 
breaking the seal. ‘‘And little Cecil is very ill. 
Poor child! I must go to him!” 


“Dear JOosEPHINE,”* so the letter ran. ‘I 
have barely time to write you a few words by $ 
the morning’s mail. Our boy, our darling, lies } 
very ill of brain fever. The physicians have 
given him over. It is pitiful to see the dear} 
child’s sufferings, and know we can do nothing. } 
We are in great distress—George is unmanned; 
and I scarce know where to look for help. Qh, } 
if our only boy should die! Why cannot we} 
save him? If you were only here, Josephine! 
You are so cool, and thoughtful; and perhaps— 
who knows—but you might aid us? The dear 
lamb calls for you continually—moaning for 
‘Cousin Josie!’ ‘Cousin Josie!’—you remember } 
how he loved you. If it is not asking too much, 
will you come to us immediately ? 

Yours in affection, Lucy Doanz. 

“Suncook, August Ist.” 


, 


? 


Josephine looked again at the superscription. } 
The letter had been mailed five days before, and 
directed to Boston, and re-directed to Newport. 

“TI shall not go to the hop to-night,” she said, 
Tising. ‘¢ Belle, will you ring for Jane to pack my 
trunk; and please, dear, lay out my travelling- 


dress. I shall leave Newport by the evening 
boat.” 
“Josie—Josie! Won’t cousin Josie come?” 


moaned a little golden-headed sufferer, tossing 
himself to and fro on the pillows, waking from 
out a troubled sleep. ‘+ Won’t cousin Josie ever 
get here, and pull me the strawberries and pretty 


flowers down by the brook, like she used to last 
summer?” and he stretched forth two thin hands 
beseechingly. ‘+ Won’t she come, mamma?” 

“Hush, darling! Josie will soon be here!” 
said the mother, leaning over the pillow and 
bathing the child’s forehead; while just then 
the rumble of carriage-wheels came in the yard 
below. ‘*Go down, George—she has come!” she 
whispered, and Mr. Doane left the apartment. 

‘*How is he, Lucy?” eagerly whispered the 
new-comer, hastening up to the sick room and 
embracing her cousin. 

‘*Better—the doctor says he will live—but oh, 
Josie, it has been so terrible!” and poor, worn- 
out Lucy Doane sank sobbing on the shoulder to 
; Which she was drawn. 
$ ‘Poor girl!” and the stately Josephine Somers 
—the whilom belle of Newport—tenderly kissed 
Lucy’s forehead, then took her station by the 
pillow. ‘Go and lie down on that couch yonder 
—not a word, dear! I am strong, and can watch 
by this little darling here! Let me have my own 
way now, please, Lucy!” and so the weary woman 
gave up the post she had held through weeks of 
a terrible fever, and sought rest. 

IT did want to see you so bad, dear Josie!” 
} faintly whispered the little, wan sufferer on the 
pillow. ‘‘Everybody was good to me—but papa 
ploctend pale, and mamma cried, I was so sick; 
sand the doctor gave me bitter stuff—and I 
wanted you to sing to me and get me flowers. 
’ Oh, I forgot!” and he feebly lifted one emaciated 
‘hand to his head, as if to recall his wandering 
’ brain, ‘she was real good, and got me beautiful 

$ flowers once—Mr. Lindsay is real good and nice 
, —isn’t he, cousin Josie?” 
“Yes, dear!” softly answered the haughty 
Miss Somers, a few tears dropping down on the 
: ‘pale child-forehead she had gathered to her 
breast. 

‘Does it make you cry, ’cause Cecy’s so sick?” 
queried the boy, looking up languidly into her 
face 

Hush! Cecil, you mustn’t talk now!” softly 
said Mr. Doane, stepping out from behind the 
\ bed- -curtains, where he had not been an uninte- 
rested spectator of this little episode. ‘‘You must 
: sleep now, and let cousin Josie rest! Josephine, 
‘let me hold him,” transferring the sick boy’s 
head to his own arms. ‘‘But will you step down 
into my library a moment before you seek your 
own room? Go, please! you can trust me, 
cousin?” he said, as she looked him in the face 
for a moment, turned pale, and wavered. 

“Yes, I can trust you, Mr. Doane!” and with 
a nameless tremor at her heart, Josephine went 
down inte the library. 
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MIDNIGHT. 





There, in the cool, shady library, while the 
household was still as night, they two met— 
Frank Lindsay and Josephine Someréj and there 
all was explained. No matter though Frank did 
grasp his riding-whip nervously in his hand, (for 
he had just ridden over from Honeysuckle Farm 
to inquire for his favorite Cecil, and had paused 
in the library at his friend Doane’s request, not 
knowing that they expected Miss Somers) by- 
and-by, he was nothing loath to drop riding- 
whip altogether, and, grasping Josephine’s fair 
hand, implore her pardon for his impetuous dis- 
position, and his doubts of her truth to the vows 
they had exchanged there, in that very room, 
two years agone, when Josephine had been 
domesticated in her cousin’s family, and he had 
passed a long summer vacation in that secluded 
country village; and, further, to beg anew her 
forgiveness for the hasty and cutting words that 
had been uttered when, the next winter they 
met in a crowded saloon at the house of a pro- 
fessor in Cambridge—and the young law student 
fancied that the brilliant, courted woman, whose 
society was then sought by men of rank and in- 
tellect, looked coldly on the humbler lover and 
his suit. Then meeting her alone one moment 
in the lighted conservatory, he had flung off her 
hand, saying proudly and. rashly, ‘‘I perceive 
the mistake you made when you told me you 
loved me! You are free, Miss Somers!” 





So it was they first met, and so they parted; 
and here, again, the fabled sisters who weave 
the warp and woof of life, gathered up anew the 
threads and wove them into a golden tissue. 

After the storm comes ever the clear blue sky, 
and the sunshine and calm to trouble waters; 
but not always, after long, weary months of 
estrangement, comes peace to two such hearts 
as those that throbbed joyfully side by side in 
that quiet library that still summer’s afternoon. 

Above, in his darkened chamber, lay the child 
Cecil, in a long, refreshing slumber; and the 
father watched his boy with a smile on his lip, 
as he thought of the prolonged interview in the 
library below, from which the repeated neighs 
of his horse, tethered to a young tree in the 
yard, could not hasten Frank Lindsay; and 
weary Lucy Doane slept long and soundly on 
her couch. 

And when Mrs, Fanny Willington, on her re- 
turn from Newport, learned that what her 
‘“‘management” for a whole city season had 
failed to accomplish, was brought about in a 
very natural manner ‘‘up there in the woods,” 
she manifested a great deal of surprise and joy, 
and welcomed Josephine Somers, her brother’s 
afiancee, warmly—and protested she should 
never, never regret ‘‘Frank Lindsay’s last visit 
to Honeysuckle Farm!” 





y MIDNIGHT. 





BY HELEN A. EVERTS. 





Harx! a vesper bell is pealing 
On the midnight air, 

And its solemn tones revealing 
Human hope and care. 


’Tis an hour unfit for bustle, 
Aught but holy things, 

For we almost hear the rustle 
Of the spirit’s wings. 

List! the air seems filled with music, 
*Tis an angel strain 

Borne to earth on wings seraphic 
By a shining train. 

See! they bend so loving, lowly, 
O’er the weary brow, 

And they whisper thoughts so holy 
To the spirit now— 


That the visions of the dreamer 
Joy-fraught are the while, 

And the calm lips of the sleeper 
Unclose with a smile. 


Ah! he murmurs in his slumber 
Words of mystic light, 

As if seraphs without number 
Burst upon his sight. 


Lone one, thou so worn with waiting 
By the couch of love 

Cheer thee, for there’s angel-watching 
With thee from above. 


When the veil of darkness riven, 
Hiding from thine eye 

The celestial forms of Heaven, 
Thou would’st see them nigh. 


Feclest thou a presence never 
Guarding thee from sin? 

Love it well, and oh! keep ever 
Pure thy heart within— 

That anon, when lone and deary, 


Death’s dark night shall come, 
Thou may’st turn, though worn and weary, 





Joyful to thy home. 

















THE RIVALS. 





BY A. L. OTIS. 





TuovaH our countrymen, the amalgamation of ; freighted the dusky moments with love’s gentle 
all people under the sun, are acquiring national } memories. 
characteristics of their own, there are nooks in Allan, in his white silk summer sacque, with 
the land which tell indubitably of the country 3 his handsome, beardless face, for he could only 
which lent them inhabitants. boast the shadow of a soft, young moustache, 

Among them are certain little burghs in Penn- } was as fine a looking fellow as any spruce young 
sylvania, many English villages in Massachu- 3 eagle, and Miss Ellen, in her soft, white dress, 
setts, some French villes in the South, and afew} with a young rose in her hair, and girdle, as 
remaining Scotch settlements in New York. 3 sweet a lassie as I ever saw on a summer’s night. 


Up the Hudson river, but not exactly on it, is 3 
situated the town of A , which, some years 3 
ago, contained almost exclusively the descendants § 
of its old Scotch settlers. Romance ge jvod 
names were there in every day calling, old pre- 
judices were kept up, even the old Scotch tongue 
scarce modified. 

I went up there one summer to spend a few 
weeks at my uncle's, with my cousin Allan Men- 
teith. Arriving at his gate about sundown, I 
found him strolling in the garden in dandy trim, 
looking his very best, with his fair face all aglow, 
and his (often fierce) blue eyes shining with a 
loving light. Walking daintily at his side, with 
down cast looks, and smiling lips, there was a} 
sweet little maiden, not too young to listen to 
love’s soft tale blushingly. 

They were in a side path, and were too much 
occupied with one another to observe me, so I 
passed up the main walk, and entered the house 
without attracting their notice. 

Miss Ellen Graham, the dainty damsel, was $ 
present at supper. I thought her truly very 
pretty, and very charming, but now and then 
a little sidelong glance at me from under her } 
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Hats and bonnets were off, her curls blew to his 
lips, her shoulder touched his arm, and when 
she threw up her head to laugh, her braided hair 
rested on the breast of his coat. I gave them 
many stealthily glances, though I might have 
looked full at them, and they would not have 
known it, for my back was to the moon, while 
it shone full upon their faces and forms. My 
fellow rower, who also faced them, of course, I 
set down for a sulky fellow, though he was a 
very handsome one. 

He tovk no part in the sportive calls from boat 
to boat, and he often rowed in a most prepos- 
terous fashion, pulling at times with such force, 
in such sudden jerks, as to make him seem either 
full of dangerous mischief, or strangely oblivious 
of what he was doing, rather guided by the 
vehemence of some inward feeling, than mindful 
of his occupation, 

I saw that Miss Ellen often looked at him. 
Once or twice I thonght his eyes were fastened 
upon Allan with actual ferocity. 

After rowing about and across the pond, we 
landed to partake of a little feast provided by 
one of the gentlemen on his father’s lawn. 


lashes—not to see what I looked like, but what $ Nothing could be prettier than the groups seated 
I thought of her—made me read “‘coquette” on} on the moonlit grass, or wandering in the dark 
her countenance. ? avenue of whispering pines. I did not see any 

That did not trouble me, however, for I fan- S of my party until we were again in our boats. 
cied it would be better so. Allan was too young $ Then I found positions reversed. Allan was my 
to be indulged in a serious love, but a pleasant ; fellow oarsman, and Walter , the tall, dark 
little flirtation with a pretty coquette—where } handsome fellow, who had rowed so strangely, 
was the harm? So fear for my cousin was not} sat beside the lady. It was now Allan’s turn to 
one of my cares. ; watch in silence, but there were no love-whis- 

The next evening, there was a moonlight: perings to torment him—Walter seemed still 
rowing party on the lake. Three little boats, } sullen, and Ellen subdued by his gloom. A 
filled with happy young folks, gently skimmed $ cloud shadowed even the moon, ‘and for some 
the water, and oars and voices kept time. Allan} minutes we rowed in darkness. As the first 
and Miss Ellen sat just before me, while I ‘‘plied ; gleam shot out, I saw, I hoped Allan did not, 
the feathered oar,” and I watched them as they i that the little lady stole her hand ry away 
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from where it had been reposing, hidden in 
Walter’s. 

**Daring little puss!” I thought. ‘Such open 
encouragement to both!” 

A walk to some shady grove was the next 
day’s amusement. I never saw Allan happier, 
for Miss Ellen let his hand touch her finger tips, 
or her elbow, at every little rock or steep hillock 
that we encountered. She was led, gue ded, and 
assisted by him with the prettiest little air of 
dependence. 

** All very fine,” I thought, “but hardly a set- 
off for the reposing hand last night.” 

Something prompted me to prove this flirt, for 
she was a puzzle to me. She seemed so happy 
or merry with Allan, and with his rival so silently 
content, I tried what mood I could inspire. By 
manceuvring, each of the gentlemen being occu- 
pied in watching the other, I managed to usurp 
much of Miss Ellen’s company that afternoon. 
We agreed admirably—she talked, I smiled ap- 
preciation—I complimented, she listened—she 
joked, I laughed—she sentimentalized on the} 
beauty of the woods, and beauty in general, I} 
sighed—she gave me a quick, detective glance. ; 
I blushed. I stood convicted by that blush, of ; 





the young ones with her. I saw the policy of 
this arrangement frequently demonstrated, the 
father’s occasionally overawing, or pulling the 
ears of some unruly culprit whom the mother’s 
shakes could not silence. 

The precentor gave out the psalms a line or 
two at a time, and the whole congregation sang 
them, and waited for more. The discourse was 
just two hours long. It was fortunately not re- 
quired of the children that they should listen to 
it. Over the whole church there was a slum- 
berous hush, and looking ‘around, I could see 
whole families of small children reposing in deep 
sleep upon the knees and shoulders of their stern 
parents. 

Several women with little infants, had, in con- 
sideration of their duties, chairs in the aisles, 
and there they nursed and quieted their little 
charges, now and then rocking back and forth, 
making no little noise with the legs of their 
chairs. But in that earnest congregation no 
one seemed disturbed by it. The service ended. 
Dinner time came, and we went to the woods to 
eat our lunch. I missed Allan, but in wandering 
about alone, I encountered the party of Miss 
Graham. There he was by her side, half lying 





humbug, but she thought it was—of love! and : in the wood fern, looking with lover’s eyes into 
she grew triumphant, highly elated indeed, in} her face, as she turned to repeat his sayings to 
her gratified vanity. I read her through andj her doting parents with merry laughter. He 
through. Very well for one afternoon’s work. } was never so deeply moved by any mortal feeling 
I stood by, a looker on, after that. as not to be able to joke. 

The next day was Sunday. I shall never for-; The moment after passing this group, I was 
get the peace which seemed to reign over the} almost knocked down by some one running 
whole sweet morning—that is, before breakfast.} against me. It was Walter ——, who after 
No sooner was that meal over, than we were} looking upon the same sight, was dashing 
bidden to hasten our preparations for going to} through the woods at a mad rate. He apolo- 
church. No!—what induced me to give it that} gized, and my heated blood cooled down to pity 
Babylonish name? To conventicle or meeting, } for him in his misery. 

I should have said. I was glad to go from After an afternoon’s discourse, no shorter than 
curiosity, but Allan’s exuberant gladness came; that of the morning, we returned home. Allan 
evidently from another feeling. was not with us. I sawa smile pass between 

Tt was still early in the morning, when, after} my uncle and aunt when I asked for him, and 
an hour’s ride we arrived at the church door, } their only reply was, ‘It is Sunday night.” 
together with a host of other worshipers, in} That blessed night to the rustic lover! I 
wagons, on horseback—sometimes two people on } laughed at the idea of Allan’s being confined 
one horse, and a very few on foot. The men, 3 to any one evening in his courting! Knowing 
all of us, stood outside the door, and all the} where to find him, I determined to call at Ellen’s, 
womenkind, passing us modestly, retired to the: and if de trop to stay but a few minutes. I 
benches. Pews of course there were none. Then} wanted an opportunity to put him on his guard 
by some quiet hint, given I know not how, a} against Walter, who seemed to me almost des- 
move was made, and we also went into the sane- } perate enough for violence. 
tuary. The four divisions of benches were alter- § The Grahams were at supper when I entered. 





nately dark with men, or gay with women, for} It was very late for that meal, according to 
they did not sit together. I observed that when 3 country fashion, though the sun had not yet 
there was a large family of children, the father} sunk. The hostess made me sit down with 
sat at the extreme end of his bench, and the} them, which I did readily, for Allan was there, 
mother on the women’s bench across the aisle, ‘ seated beside Ellen, to whom he was being very 
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gallant, while opposite sat Walter, dark as any 
mountain storm. My cousin was in high feather, } 
and was talking at a great rate, with such unre- 
pressed joy that I was almost offended myself. ; 
I saw that it was becoming too much for Walter. : 
His face was turning a dark ireful red. ; 

At last one of his gay, wild sallies won for my } 
cousin a bright, warm glance from Ellen. They 3 
were both laughing still, when I was startled by ; 
a sharp ‘‘ Hist!” 

Walter was leaning over the table with glow- 


and white cheek, looking fixedly at Allan. His 
hand was stretched out to a loaf which lay on a } 
plate before my cousin. 

“Hist!” he said again, with a concentrated 
sneer, and when all were looking at him in 
amazed silence, he coolly turned the loaf over. 

At this deadly insult, for so the Menteiths 
esteem such an allusion to our dastard ancester 
Who betrayed Wallace by that sign, we both 
sprang up, Allan and I, our Scottish blood hot 
in our veins, and inciting to instant revenge. ; 
Walter stood confronting us for a moment, and} 
then we all rushed headlong out of the house. ; 
We dashed through the woods for a short space, } 





and then I turned to Walter, and called upon 
him to defend himself. 

‘“‘No,” cried Allan, ‘‘he insulted me person- 
ally—a deadly affront. It is my right!” 

“*I will fight with you,” said Walter to me, 
‘‘when I have ground that traitor, and son of a 
traitor to powder. Out of my way!” 

They grappled with the hatred, the desperate 
feud of the old Scottish blood. I saw my cousin 
about to get the worst of it, and could hardly 
restrain myself so as to give fair play. 

But we were pursued, and the young men 
separated. I took Allan home. He was much 
hurt, and so was Walter. I have often thanked 
the fates that we, none of us, carried weapons 
of any kind. 

Walter continued ill until after my cousin and 
I were at college again. I shall never again 
think flirtations harmless. I heard that the little 
coquette, Ellen Graham, showed the extremest 
devotion to her fierce suitor. She confessed she 
loved him, she nursed him faithfully, she mar- 
ried him, and, I believe, has never dared to be 
anything but the most affectionate of wives ever 
since! 
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Tue air is full of angel voices, 
Breaking through the silence deep, 
Every throb that stirs our being 
Leaves a trace of shining feet; 
Holy footsteps walk beside us, 
Clinging to us on our way, . 
Lift the clogs from off our bosom, 
Making room for God’s pure day. 
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Through our busy tide of duties, 
Float they round us, ever near, 
Waking in our selfish natures 
Some sweet thought to memory dear; 
Toiling weary up the pathway, 
Fainting, often sick at soul, ; 
Beckoning ever—ever smiling, 
Press the unseen toward the goal. 


we 


Every house becomes a Heaven 
When an angel’s fluttering wing 

Stirs the air around the fireside, 
Bearing hence a soul with him— 

Bearing hence some loved and cherished, 
While with wails of sorrow sore, 

We reach after, through the darkness, 
Groping for the open door— 

Vor. XXXII.—15 





Where the shining garments flutter 
Passing forth from night to day; 
Clutch we frantic at the shadows, 
Hoping thus to foree their stay; 
Back we turn with piteous wailing, 
Break our stony, trustless hearts, 
In the prayer that all must utter 
When true souls are called to part. 


Then the Heavens are rent asunder, 
And a throng of spirit forms 
Hover near us with their presence, 
Calling on us not to mourn, 
No gross shape take they, nor utter 
Words that shock our finer sense, 
Buta holy influence lingers 
In the air forever hence. 


Every household, poor or lonely, 
Entertains an angel guest, 

If on hinges wide and open 
Swings the gateway of our breast, 

Leave it open, straightway swing it, 
Wider, wider ope the door, 

And a shining group of spirits 
Enter in, and leave no more. 











OUR ROOSTER. 
FROM UNPUBLISHED MEMOIRS OF AN UNFORTUNATE YOUNG MAN. 





BY ELLA 


RODMAN. 





Nor that it really was ours, but we called 
it so—partly, perhaps, because of a way that 
people whose property is invested in air-castles 
have of placing the possessive pronoun before 
things in general, and partly because our attach- 
ment to the fowl in question almost established 
a right to proprietorship. 

This was no ordinary specimen, but a rooster 
who, had he belonged to the section of bipeds 
called men, would, we are persuaded, have ex- 
ercised a most important influence upon the 
matters and things that agitate us of this little 
planet, Earth. His style of crowing convinced 
us of this: it was such a loud, hearty note, that 
the atfempts of the other roosters in his vicinity 
seemed very tame; and, apparently disgusted at 
their feeble cachinations, he would take up the 
song, and swell it forth into a rich, clear melody 
of sound that did one’s heart good to hear. 

That crowing was a sort of link that bound us 
to the outer world; and often-times, when we 
had retired in disgust to our garret, convinced 
that there was nothing worth living for, and 
dipped our pen in the bitterness of a rejected 
author to denounce the world and everything in 
it, the shrill, hearty voice of friend chanticleer 
has almost made us change our mind. We rose 
in the morning to that primitive music—we re- 
tire at night with it sounding in our ears—and 
we listened to it all day like a voice of sympathy 
from an unknown friend. 

But we have said that the rooster was not 
ours; and the first thing, therefore, is to explain 
our juxtaposition to and acquaintance with this 
property that was ‘‘another’s.” As we have 
already hinted at our occupation, and at the 
same time insinuated that in our case it proved 
to be “‘giving to airy nothing a name,” our next 
statement that, instead of having a whole house 
of our own to roam abont in, we occupied a small 
apartment in somebody else’s mansion, will not 
excite surprise. 

But now that we reflect upon the matter, it 
does really seem astonishing that there has 
always been such determined opposition between 
our inclinations and our fate. We like large 


rooms, deep windows, lofty ceilings: and have 
266 


a trick of writing of ‘‘marble floors,” ‘‘shadowy 
} recesses,” and various other belongings of im- 
aginary palaces, that are rather grander than 
palaces in reality. But, alas! for romance, the 
room in which these fine pictures are conjured 
up is somewhat less than twelve feet square, is 
quite innocent of ‘shadowy recesses,’ and the 
architect either held ‘lofty ceilings,” and ‘deep 
windows” at a discount, or regarded them as we 
have come to regard the productions of art that 
emanate from the mint: beautiful, but unattains 
able. 

Our tastes have always been in favor of a 
country life; fine old mansion, with revolu- 
tionary-looking portraits in a wainscoted dining- 
room—breadth everywhere—and old elms, &c., 
on the spacious lawn, under any one of which 
might have been written, ‘‘ Woodman, spare that 
tree!” Horses, dogs, and all sorts of ‘‘critters,” 
ad infinitum, But breaking directly through this 
formidable hedge of natural propensities, fate 
took us up most disrespectfully by the nape of 
the neck, and dropped us down into a Chinese 
nest-of-boxes of abominations: first, into a city— 
our general abomination; then, into a boarding- 
house—our particular abomination; and lastly, 
into the fifth-rate room of that boarding-house, 
which capped the climax. 

But, notwithstanding that appearances are 
against us, we don’t acknowledge ourself van- 
quished, but are comforted by a vague idea 
that we are laboring under a sort of temporary 
cloud; and have as firm a belief in the ultimate 
fulfilment of an agreeable destiny as Louis Napo- 
leon or Wilkins Micawber, who have both proved 
the efficacy of the ‘‘turning-up” doctrine. 

The windows of our dormitory open cosily 
upon a range of brick wall; and thus the air, 
which in cities is generally considered bad for 
people, is effectually kept out. This is, doubt- 
{ less, a wise arrangement; as in summer the 
} breeze is apt to be warm, and in winter cold. 
’ The mansion, itself, is not an elegant one; and 
yet so blinded are we all by a love for our pos- 
sessions, that were we to venture this assertion 
to Professor Lamb, (who took us in, as he says, 
to complete his family circle, but which, as there 
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are only three of us altogether, forms, in our 
voinion, a triangle) he would not only resent it 
as an impertinence, but would consider us an 
envious falsifier into the bargain. 

The professor’s time and affections are divided 
between the house and an ‘original manuscript” 
in many senses of the word, which are both 
likely to remain unfinished. Sometimes, there 
is a pantry added to the house, sometimes, a 
room; sometimes a new window breaks out upon 
the building, sometimes, an old one disappears; 
porches are made around the doors, and doors 
are cut beyond the porches. There is a perpe- 
tual smell of fresh paint about the premises; and 
little ringlets of shavings attach themselves to. 





As we were returning to our room, after that 
mortifying mishap, we encountered Professor 
Lamb, who lived under a continual apprehension 
of robbers, with a scowl upon his face, and a 
lantern in his hand, in search of a dis honest 
man. But seemingly to his disappointment, he 
was as unsuccessful as Diogenes; and we retired 
hastily ere he could call us to account for the 
finger marks on the wall. 

Cock-a-doodle-doo! No, we have not forgotten 
you, old friend of many lonely hours; and we 
will now give you the attention you deserve. 

Chanticleer was the property of an old woman 
who lived in « small house in the back street, 
and whom we then considered quite an estimable 
person; although circumstances have since forced 


one at almost every journey up and down the } 
stairs. We have now become accustomed to the } upon us the conviction that the elderly female in 
sight of strange men astride the window-sills, or } question was a slave to mammon. But we will 
elevated upon insecure-looking constructions of : not anticipate. The region in which we lived 
wood, which we always pass with quickened { was a particularly dreary and uneventful one— 
step, as we call to mind the sad termination of } ‘‘retired,” Mrs. Lamb called it; ‘‘which,” she 
the old nursery-song, added, ‘‘was an advantage on account of the 
ep the cradle, beby and all!” ’ professor’s studies.” 
mitt ee ' ’ We never saw a woman with more faith in man 
Would that our troubles of this nature were than this same Mrs. Lamb. Her husband was to 
always imaginary; but we have really been a her a living encyclopsdia of all manner of know- 
serious loser by Professor Lamb’s mania for im- } ledge; and although he wrote, and scowled, and 
proving his property. We had a friend, once, at } studied, and made himself generally disagreeable 
whose house we had partaken of excellent din- } without producing any fruit whatever, Mrs. Lamb 
ners when dinners were most acceptable; and ; continued to look up and adore; and when their 
our evil genius one day whispered to us that it i receipts became alarmingly smaller than their 


would be a highly creditable and agreeable thing 
to invite this friend to spend an evening with us 
in our own apartment. We arranged, with much 
care, a modest little entertainment; ‘placed the few 
things in our room to the best advantage; and in 
an unlucky moment we gave the fatal invitation. 


expenditure, owing to the peculiar nature of the 
professor’s occupation, his wife meekly requested 
the favor of receiving an inmate who might re- 
lieve these difficulties. 

This request the professor, after frowning over 
it for a day or two, condescendingly granted 


He came; was conducted up stairs, and passed, } upon condition of a thorough agreement in the 


as he said, a very pleasant evening; but, alas! 
on descending, the light being in a dim state, 
our friend stumbled against some carpenter’s 
tools, lost his balance, and putting out his hands 
to break the fall, embedded his fingers in fresh 


doctrine of a ‘family circle,” which cunningly 
devised fable being received by Mrs. Lamb with 
the usual admiration that hailed any crumbs of 
conversation from the lips of her taciturn lord, 
the result was a most mysterious and complicated 





paint, and seriously damaged his nose against a } advertisement, which just stopped short of lead- 
temporary scaffolding. We blushed for the dark- ing the applicant blind-folded to the house in 
hess, but,’owing to the very cause for which we } question. We arrived there finally; and although 
blushed, this mark of feeling was entirely thrown } the very parlor had a scant look, we knew our 
away upon our friend. ~ } purse to be in the same condition; and if annoyed 
We saw him soon after, with a plaster upon} by the innumerable cross questionings of Pro- 
his nose, but as he did not at all recognize us, } fessor Lamb, we comforted ourself with the con- 
we began to think that we, ourself, must have } sideration of moderate charges, and came off 
received some unknown injuries that had caused } occupant-elect of the third story back room. 
& total disfigurement; but as our friend persisted ; We were soon established in our new quarters; 
in not knowing us, even after a reasonable time Sand a loud crowing from the adjacent yard 
had elapsed, we were compelled to believe that ‘ seemed like a note of welcome, and drew our 
that unlucky fall had broken all friendship be- } heart at once to the old rooster. People maj 
tween us. laugh if they chose, but we maintain that there 
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is a great deal of company in a rooster. His 
loud, hearty crowing sounds sociable; and brings 
up visions of green fields, and well-filled barns, 
and all the pleasant et ceteras of country life. 
Who has not at times, tossing and turning ner- 
vously through a long, sleepless night, hailed 
with delight the cheery sound that seemed at 
once to disperse the gloomy phantoms imagina- 
tion had conjured up? We have, for one, many 
and many a time; and at such moments the voice 
of chanticleer has been to us the most delicious 
music in existence. 

It is strange, though, that one person’s idea 
of pleasure is sure to be directly opposed to some 
one else’s idea on the same subject; and this 
thought has passed through our mind, when, as 
we have sat, in pleased abstraction, following 
the rural fancies called up by the crowing of our 
old rooster, we have seen the wrathful visage of 
Professor Lamb emerge from his study window, 
as he addressed various uncomplimentary re- 
marks to our musical friend; and on one occa- 
sion, when he had possibly been roused from 
some difficult problem, he even went so far as to 
shake his fist at him. We were glad that our 
old rooster was beyond the reach of the excited 
student; especially as in the very face of this 
menace, he set up a defiant crowing that echoed 
far and near. The professor’s window went down 
with a bang; and we wasted some valuable mo- 
ments in watching the old woman as she fed her 
charges. 

Those chickens relieved for us the monotony 
of the neighborhood; and we studied them so 
intently that we soon came to distinguish their 
different expressions of countenance. There was 
one old yellow and brown hen, who was a good, 
motherly sort of person, not much given to style; $ 
there was a little white pullet, rather uppish ; 


room; just as we have seen vegetable and fruit 
venders fill their measures. Things had a deli- 
cate appearance, as though portioned out for 
three invalids; and vulgar appetites would very 
soon have been starved. 

Mrs. Lamb had a way of dropping milk into 
the tea and coffee, a3 though the milk were medi- 
cine, and a drop too much might prove fatal. 
Notwithstanding the very diminutive size of the 
milk-pitcher, we often caught ourself wondering 
whether it hadn’t a false bottom. At these re- 
pasts the result was very much the same as that 
recorded of the banquet given by John Spratt, 
Esq. and lady; and immediately after a meal, we 
-have frequently ascended to our room with a 
most unsatisfied sensation. Poultry was an 
almost unknown commodity at Professor Lamb’s, 
and we had nearly forgotten how chickens tasted. 

Imagine, then, our surprise on descending, as 
we supposed, to a dinner of corn beef and cab: 
bage, to find a chicken fricassee! It was nn 
Christmas, nor Thanksgiving, nor anything bu 
an ordinary day; and taking this into considera- 
tion, we administered to ourself a private pinch 
in order to dissipate any transitory day-drean 
in which we conceived ourself to be indulging. 
The pinch was a pretty sharp one, but the 
chicken did not disappear; and we sat down with 
a thankful heart. 

It was admirably cooked. That estimable 
woman, Mrs. Lamb, who rarely had any mate- 
‘rials to work upon that were worth an exercise 
Sof talent, had evidently been inspired by the 
S occasion; and tbe result was a fricassee that 
S answered our utmost requirements. Even the 
| snetitinnt was in a genial mood, and we were 
| actually obliged to decline a thigh-bone which 
; ‘he hospitably urged upon us! 

: We were somewhat interested in the profes- 








and saucy; and there was one grand dame who ; sor’s manner of eating; he seemed to take a sort 
stalked about majestically beside our crowing } ; of ferocious pleasure in despatching the fricassee 
friend, whose feathers were of a glossy black, } —perhaps, because it had required such an out- 


that contrasted beautifully with his scarlet comb. 
We spoke admiringly of the rooster to Mrs. 
‘Lamb; she said ‘it disturbed the professor.” 
We should like to know what didn’t ‘disturb 
the professor.” However, we congratulated our- 
self that he did not own our feathered friend— 
his crowing would soon have been stopped; and 
we are afraid that we rather maliciously enjoyed 
that crowing thereafter. 

Professor Lamb’s table could not be said, 
strictly speaking, to “groan beneath its bur- 
den.” We frequently did the groaning, surrep- 
titiously, because the table did not. The pro- 
visions, which were of a decidedly scant pattern, 
Were arranged so as to take up the most possible : 


lay of money; but we had eaten an excellent 
dinner, and with a light heart, we returned to 
our apartment and to work. 

The hours flew rapidly by; and pausing from 
our task, at length, we suddenly remembered 
that ouf rooster had been unusually silent. We 
listened in vain for the welcome sound, and went 
to the window to reconnoitre. No rooster was 
to be seen; there was the yellow and brown hen, 
the white pullet, and the majestic dame, but the 
; shining black coat was not visible. 
$ With an unaccountable feeling of melancholy, 
we took our hat for a stroll; and on our way out 

we encountered Mrs. Lamb. 
{ Now, it is a settled pritciple with us, that, 
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although it may not always be prudent to re- 
prove ill-doing, well-doing should invariably be 
praised; and in the hope, perhaps, of inciting 
Mrs. Lamb to a repetition of the performance, 
we commenced forthwith an eulogium upon the 
fricassee. 

“Yes,” she said, ‘it turned out very well; 
and Professor Lamb was very much relieved, for 
he had been so annoyed with the rooster’s crow- 
ing, that, at last, he went to the woman who 
kept the chickens and bought it of her. She 
was glad that we liked it—and she supposed that 
we had been very much disturbed too.” 

We felt sick—sick at heart; and any one who 
has ever been placed in the unpleasant predica- 
ment of having unconsciously eaten one of his 
friends, will be able to appreciate the frame of 
mind in which we walked back to our lonely 
room. We had not only eaten him—we had 
enjoyed him, and patted ourself figuratively in 
congratulation of the excellent dinner we were 
having! 

We recalled all this with remorse, and almost 
loathed ourself for it. If ‘‘the receiver is as 
bad as the thief,” we argued that the eater was 


nw 


$ 





as bad as the murderer, and felt decidedly un- 
comfortable in consequence. As to the merce- 
nary wretch who had sold him, we considered 
hanging almost too good for her. We wondered, 
too, if it were not a species of refined malice on 
the part of Professor Lamb to set before us the 
body of our favorite, and cause us to make a 
hearty meal therefrom? 

Never again would that cheerful crowing break 
upon our svlitude; the thought depressed us. 
We could not restore our rooster to life—we were 
denied even the melancholy satisfaction of writing 
an epitaph to his memory—for, under the sadly 
perplexing circumstances, as well might a can- 
nibal write an epitaph to the memory of his last 
meal. 

The very idea was absurd; and we sat there 
in the gloaming, lamenting and planning, until 
a bright thought appeared, neatly bound, in the 
form of ‘*Peterson’s Magazine;” and as most 
unexpected and melancholy circumstances pre- 
vented us from immortalizing the memory of our 
favorite in the ordinary way, we concluded to 
afford the public this opportnnity of sympathizing 
with us in the untimely fate of Our Rooster. 





THE LAND OF SONG. 





BY D. HARDY, JR. 





Tue Land of Inspiration sweet, 
Ts not to earth confined, 

Although it holds an empire vast 
Within the human mind. 


There is a sunny Land of Song, 
Beyond the azure skies, 

Where living verdure fadeth not, 
{In calm repose it lies. 


~. 


So pure and holy is the land, 
That language is too faint, 

Its beauty or its loveliness, 
Or half its bliss to paint. 2» 


An angel-band there tune their lyres, 
To songs of endiess praise, 

And may our voices mingle there, 
In those triumphant lays. 





STREAMLET’S SOUND. 





BY E. C. HOWE, M. D. 





Tuere’s life and joy in the streamlet’s sound, 
As it springs from the silvery sand, 

And leaps with a free and sprightly bound 
Through the forest deep and grand. 


When the gladsome lay of the gliding rill 
On the vernal breeze is heard, 
. The valley rings, and the wood and hill 
+ . With the notes of bee and bird. 


And the grazing flock on the mountain side, 
And the herd on the blooming plain, 

Upstart and prance o’er the green fields wide 
To the brooklet’s merry strain. 


’Tis pleasant time, and the earth is bright, 
When sparkling waters flow, 

From the pearly beds of the mountain’s height, 
To the rolling sea below. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 145. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

In July, 1788, a group of persons stood upon 
the broad terrace at Mendon, which commands 
one of the most beautiful views in all France— 
that of Paris and the green basin in which that 
city of the world is built. It was Sunday, and 
these persons had evidently come out from Paris, 
to enjoy a mouthful of fresh air and a sight of 
the luxurious fields now heavy with the ap- 
proaching harvest. 

Though evidently of the working classes, there 
was an individuality in each member of the 
group, more than remarkable. An elderly man, 
thin, bent, though not from age, but from much 


stooping, with dark hair just touched with grey, ; 





moody silence, but without attempting to inter- 
rupt it; and at last, when the youth withdrew 
his eyes from their earnest gaze into the future, 
and bent them upon her, she smiled tenderly 
upon him, and said in her patient, sweet way, 
‘*Now, Louis, forget France for a little while, 
and see how beautiful everything is.” 

The youth bent toward her, and tried to smile; 
but it was a flickering attempt, and but for a 
loving brightness in the eye, Hortense might 
have fancied her lover offended. 

‘Forget France!” said a clear, ringing voice, 
and the tall form of Therese Merincourt came 
from behind the oak and over toward them. 
‘“‘How can he forget France, while her great 


and eyes of extraordinary brilliancy, stood a} heart lies yonder, throbbing and straggling in 
little in advance, with his gaze bent upon Paris, } every vein against the wrongs that swell through 


and a look of dull hopelessness upon his features. } it. 


Two children, whose rosy beauty and laughing 
eyes contrasted painfully with his gaunt figure, 
hung around him, whispering and laughing with 
each other over some wild flowers, which they 
had been allowed to gather in the park. 

A little behind, sitting together on the roots 
of an old oak, which was remarkable for its size 
even among the giant trees of that most noble 
park, sat a young man, whom our readers have 
seen before on the banks of the Outhe; but he 
is taller and far more manly now. There is a 
breadth in that forehead, a keen penetration of 
the eye, and a rigor of will about the mouth, 
which could never have been written there by 
the common places of an ordinary life. Still, 
his dress was humble. A linen blouse, perfectly 
clean, and other garments of the coarsest, be- 
spoke both poverty and humble station. 

He too was looking toward Paris, with a 
thoughtful, troubled expression of the eye, and 
seemed all unmindful of the soft gaze fixed upon 
him by the young girl, who sat in silence at his 
feet. 

Hortense Tournay was evidently accustomed 
to this thoughtful mood, both in her father and 
the young lover, for she turned her soft glances 


from one to the other, wistfully regarding their ; 
270 





Hortense Tournay, is it thus you prove 
yourself worthy. an honest.man’s love? Forget 
France! Look on your father, girl, bent with 
toil and gaunt with hunger—look abroad, and 
then, if you dare, counsel this young man to 
forget his country, even for an hour, till men 
are set together face to face, as God made them, 
free and equal.” 

Hortense turned her startled glance from the 
young prophetess to her father, who, wrapped 
in his gloomy dreams, stood out upon the ter- 
race, tall and thin as a shadow, while the two 
children littered the turf around him, with the 
blossoms of which they were becoming tired. 

“Oh! but for to-day,” said the young girl, 
pleading tenderly for the few hours that should 
have been given up to love, ‘‘it is so seldom we 
taste the fresh air together.” 

‘And over yonder,” answered Therese, point- 
ing in the direction of Versailles, ‘‘the very wind 
of heaven must be perfumed, before the haughty 
patricians deign to breathe it; while you and 
such as you think the dear daylight a blessing 
to plead for. I tell you, Hortense Tournay, 
while these things last, never expect to see & 
forehead that has thought under it free from 
clouds.” . 
Hortense was terrified. Her eyes grew large 
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with astonishment. Was this beautiful sybil, ; habitual to his features, as Hortense came up 
the young girl whom she had looked up to, only } and began to caress the children. 
‘a little while before, as the belle of Liege? How} The tears, which she would not shed, broke 
came she there, in the Park of Mendon? What} into her voice; and the father knew at once that 
dark spirit had left those iron lines about the { something had chanced to disturb his child. 
mouth, that had been sp rosy, and the forehead ‘What is it, Hortense?” he inquired, with 
which only a little while before was so delicately } the gentle tenderness of a woman; for since the 
smooth ? death of his wife, Tournay had been sensitive 
‘‘Mademviselle De Merincourt!” whispered { and almost feminine in the love which centred 
the astonished girl, troubled greatly by the face } from that hour on his children. ‘* What grieves 
that bent over her, ‘‘Mademoiselle De Merin- } you, my daughter? Where is Louis?” 
court—and here!” ‘*He has gone. See, you may catch a glimpse 
As she spoke, Hortense arose and reached} of him through the oaks. Therese Merincourt 
forth her hand. Therese waived it aside with} is his companion,’ answered Hortense. ‘Our 
& queenly motion, but still with a troubled; pleasant day is broken up.” 
look. **Not so,” answered the father, always prompt 
“Give your hand to him, Hortense Tournay. ; in his devotion, ‘He will return before the 
Iwill not touch it. I had not spoken to Louis; children have made their repast. Come, sit 
while you were at his side, but that we have} down upon the turf, little ones, and let us eat 
something for him to do.” ‘before the sunshine is swallowed up by that 
‘When and how?” exclaimed the youth, : cloud. Never fear, Hortense, Louis will join 
springing up. ‘I am restless with this in-}us soon. Yet how Therese Merincourt came 
activity.” } here in Mendon puzzles me, and why Louis 
“Nay! have patience,” answered Therese, } should leave my daughter for her on this day of 
pointing to the broad expanse of fields, burdened s all others—well, well, mademoiselle is beautiful 
with ab abundant harvest. ‘Think how many ; truly, but my child, my own Hortense, is she 
days and weeks have exhausted themselves in} not lovely as a flower? Come, children, lay 
ripening these hills to their seed time, though } your pretty bouquets on the grass, and let us 
the soil was ready and the sunshine strong. ; see what papa has got in his pockets.” 
When the earth is to be upturned and turned} The children sat down upon the turf, and 
over, and its evil gases given to the day, how Tournay, with a fond sparkle in his eyes, drew 
much more time is wanted? But we must work, } forth some black bread and a handful of cher- 
work and think, turning all things to account, $ ries, at which the children laughed gleefully, 
even the mean, the small and vicious. By the; holding up their pretty hands in greedy impa- 
bad and base passions of human life liberty must ; tience. 
be fertalized. But the harvest? Ah, me! the} ‘No, no. Hortense must divide them; and re- 
harvest will be terrible in its first yield.” member, Jean, not to beg your sister’s cherries. 
“Let it come. I care not how terrible,” said} She is so kind—little darling—you would get 
the young man, with stern enthusiasm, ‘‘so that} the whole. Stop, stop, Hortense, keep some for 
liberty dawns with it. Iam ready for the tem-} yourself.” 
pest.” ‘*No, forgive, papa. I do not think that fruit 
“Then come with me, for men like you are} is good for me,” answered Hortense, sorting the 
wanted now!” cherries out on three great leaves, which she had 
Hortense parted her lips with a protest. This} gathered from a neighboring chesnut, ‘if Louis 
one day, so long promised, when the man she} were here now. But we will save a few till he 
loved so devotedly was to be all her own—it was } comes back. What do you say, papa?” 
cruel thus to ravage this one precious day ofall; Tournay smiled. The same intense affection, 
its sunshine. Was not the entire week enough ; that made him thoughtful only of his children, 
for toil and patriotism? Must her own fete day } influenced his child for her lover. 
be swallowed up also, just as she was winning “Yes, yes,” said the kind father, “put the 
the cloud from her lover’s brow? It wae too; third leaf aside. Like yourself, child, I have 
much. Hortense longed to speak, but the words : little taste for fruit. A morsel of the bread will 
trembled on her lips without utterance, and she} be enough. Watch the young rogues how the; 
saw her lover depart toward the royal chateau} crowd the cherries into those pretty mouths. 
With a painful swell of the heart. One can hardly tell the lips and fruit apart. 
Tournay had heard nothing of this, and he} Hortense, you are not looking!” 
turned, with the wan smile which had long been! ‘*No,” answered Hortense, withdrawing her 
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glances from their wanderings toward the cha- 
teau. ‘But you do not eat, papa?” 

‘Eat? Oh! yes, I am getting on famously,” 
cried Tournay, breaking a tiny fragment from 
the crust in his hand, and making a great com- 
motion with his lips, as if the relish was luxu- 
rious. ‘*Come, come, girl. You have no appetite. 
Take an example by me, I am quite ferocious— 
ah! this is a fete indeed!” 

Hortense still cast wistful gienees in the 
direction Louis had taken; but shy of exhibiting 
any uneasiness at his absence, listened to what 
her father was saying, and attended to the chil- 
dren with momentary assiduity, whenever she 
could draw her thoughts from the one object. 

All at once, the woods behind them became 
agitated, and sharp gushes of wind swept over 
the terrace. There was a raw coldness in this 
wind, that made the children shiver, and huddle 
close together, lifting their pretty faces to the 
sky, which’ was now dark and lowering with 
clouds. 

Tournay arose to his feet, and looked anx- 
iously abroad. Everywhere the elements rose 
in tumult. All along the track of the Siene, and 
through the shallow basin in which Paris stands, 
the grain fields rose and fell in long sweeping 
waves. The forests heaved and moaned, as the 
swell of the coming storm grew powerful; and 
close by, the trees of Mendon began to heave 
and wrestle together, like giants chained to the 
soil and toiling to free themselves. 

Tournay became terrified, for as he looked, a 
great cloud of dust rose up and enveloped Paris 
as with a dun shroud. Then the cloud came 
surging forward, bringing a chill with it, and 
growing whiter, as it swept the country from 
hollow to hill-side. 

*sCover the children with your shawl, Hor- 
tense,” he cried, ‘‘cower close to the ground, 
little ones. It is neither rain nor wind alone that 
is coming; the earth is white where it passes, 
the wind is cold as winter—great heavens, here 
it comes!” 

The good man threw himself before the little 
ones, attempting to shelter them with his person. 
As he had said, it was neither rain, nor mere 
hail that came pelting over them, but frag- 
ments and bullets of ice rattled through the 
oaks, cutting the leaves into shreds and crushing 
the grass beneath their chill weight. 

Hortense flung her shawl over the children, 
and Tournay gathered them close to his bosom, 
while both strove to shield them from a storm 


wildly around for some place of shelter, when the 
young man, who had deserted them so uncere- 
moniously, came running toward them through 
the park. 

“Come, come, ” he said, taking one of the 
children from Tournay} and throwing, as he 
spoke, an arm around Hortense, he hurried them 
away toward the chateau. 

‘‘Where would you take us?” cried Tournay. 
“‘Not to the palace. The guard will drive us 
back; perhaps you do not know that the people 
cannot enter Mendon.” 

“T know—I know,” cried the young man, 
rushing forward, as the hail fell thicker and 
larger. ‘‘But we must have shelter. No fear 
of the guards. See, they are ready to help 
us.” 

As he spoke, a man came from the palace, and 
beckoning them forward, led the way into the 
great entrance. The guard on duty allowed the 
little party to pass without challenge; and, what 
was stranger to Tournay, the same man con- 
ducted them forward, till they stood in a spa- 
cious apartment, in a wing of the chateau very 
remote frora the entrance. : 

A fire was burning within the clouded marble 
of the chimney. Its cheerful blaze flashed rud- 
dily over the polished surface of the floor, with 
’ its deep mosaic border of precious woods. Sofas 
and easy-chairs were drawn toward the fire, with 
a look of home comfort seldom seen in a palace; 
and upon a marble table stood fruit and wines, 
$ with bon-bons and cakes such as little children 
delight in. 

Louis looked around, with a little of the sur- 
} prise that held all the rest speechless. ‘This 
is all for you, I suppose,” he said. ‘I had per- 
mission to bring you here; but did not expect 
so much. Take off your wet shawl, Hortense, 
and dry yourself by the fire; and you,” he added, 
; addressing Tournay, ‘‘drink a glass of wine, and 
S help the children. I must leave you now; but 
’ have no scruple to use anything yonder.” 

‘*But—but——” 
; Before Tournay could question, or protest, 
; Louis had opened one of the heavy inlaid doors, 
in an opposite side of the room, and disap- 
peared; but not till Hortense had caught & 
glimpse of two persons in the saloon beyond. 
3 One was Therese Merincourt; the other a small 
‘and rather stout man, in the ordinary costume 
of the day, who sat at a writing-table, playing 
with a pen which he had evidently been using. 
But as Hortense made these observations, the 











that was dangerous almost as a burst of artil- } door closed behind Louis, and she was left, with 
lery. As they clung together in a group, the } tears swelling at her heart, to suppress the de- 
children began to wail. and Tournay was looking ! } mands of the children, who were half shyly, half 
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eagerly, whispering entreaties for the bon bons 
laid so temptingly before them. 

Meantime Louis entered the saloon, of which 
his betrothed had obtained but one painful 
glimpse, and advanced directly to the table, at 
which this small man with a princely air was 
seated. 

“These,” he said, handing some sheets of 
manuscript, ‘‘are, you remember, to be held 
sacred. No eye, but your own, must see them, 
no hand but yours must be permitted to touch 
the type which gives my thought to the people. 
I have this lady’s word that you can be trusted.” 

“T will redeem the lady’s pledge.” He was 
about to say something more, but Therese, who 
stood behind the chair on which this man sat, 
lifted her finger and gave a warning glance, that 
checked the imprudence, and he went on almost 
without a break, ‘“‘My character has been long 
known to her.” 

“Then you are old acquaintances?” answered 
the man, casting sharp and not altogether satis- 
fied glances at the handsome face of the youth. 

“He was born on my father’s property,” an- 
swered Therese, promptly. ‘From a child he 
has ever been brave and faithful. It was for his 
betrothed wife and her father, that I asked shel- 
ter from the storm just now.” 

“Ah! it is so then,” answered the man, while 
a look of satisfaction drove the cloud from his 
face. ‘Be vigilant afd active in this great 
cause, and the road to happiness is smooth 
before you. Here is payment in advance for 
your labor.” 

“Not till it is earned,” said the young man, 
putting the offered gold away. ‘But that I 
must have bread, or no strength for work, I 
would give every hour of my life to liberty.” 

“That is the true spirit. When France is 
ruled, as it should be, when ability, not primo- 
geniture, gives the right to her kings, this popu- 
lar enthusiasm shall be recognized. Remember, 
it is for this we are laboring together, you and 
lL” 

The young man bowed, and his face flushed. 
The disguise, which the Duke of Orleans had 
assumed, was too transparent even for his honest 
simplicity. He suspected that it was to no man 
of the people he was speaking, and the prestige 
of high birth, had its effect on the young demo- 
crat. With all his ideas of equality, there was 


somethinggexciting in hearing the highly bred } 


man before him ‘‘laboring together with him.” 

Still the youth had no idea of the exalted 
tank, which really belonged to his employer; 
and drawing a chair to the table, he opened the 
sheets of manuscript and began to read. 


An angry red shot over the duke’s forehead, 
and he half started up with a disdainful gesture, 
but Therese bent forward, whispering, ‘It is the 
best, your highness, that he does not suspect 
whom he has the honor of speaking to.” 

The duke sat down again, and fixed his eyes 
on the face of the youth, who, plunging into 
the manuscript at once, heeded nothing that 
passed. " 

There was something grand in the expression 
of that young face, as he read. The dark eyes 
began to flash, the strong mouth trembled with 
excitement, and the thronging ideas stirred his 
forehead as the tempest sweeps across the sur- 
face of alake. At last he looked up, evidently 
struck by the contrast afforded by the person of 
the writer, and the grand ideas that had so com- 
pletely fired his brain. 

‘*And these thoughts are yours? These deep, 
beautiful views of human liberty? I am mis- 
taken. You are notjof the court. Spite of this 
kingly palace, spite of all that should be proof 
against it, the writer of this belongs to the 
people. I have lacked but language to say 
these things a thousand times. Now, I thank 
God that he has given me the power to multiply 
these thoughts and send them through all France. 
Monsieur, I took you for a nobleman; but you 
are greater than that—a friend to the people.” 

This enthusiasm seemed to disconcert its ob- 
ject not alittle. But there is a kind of vanity 
that will thrive on any kind of husks, and but 
for the presence of Therese, the Duke of Orleans 
was contemptible enough to have gloried in this 
praise. But though the Liegoise stood immov- 
able, without a change of features, or one gleam 
of consciousness that might betray her own 
authorship of the papers, her presence forbade 
a full appropriation of the enthusiasm lavished 
upon them; and he hastened to break in upon 
the youth. 

‘¢Enough,” he said, with an air of wounded 

modesty. ‘Your craft shall give these ideas to 
$ the people of France. Some day, you may be 
$ called upon to tell them who has been their best 
friend. Till then, I trust you.” 
3 The gesture, with which this dismissal was 
* accompanied, had a kingly authority in it, which 
; filled the young man with fresh perplexities. 
But he folded up the manuscript, placed it 
within the bosom of his blouse, and went back 
to the room where Tournay and his children sat 
waiting for him. 

Hortense did not seem to heed his presence, 
for she was by a window, looking out upon the 
ravages left by the storm. The hail had fallen 
so thick that it lay like drifts of snow among the 
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grass.. The forest leaves hung in tatters and 
shreds from the boughs, and torn fragments lit- 
tered the ground. The bright blossoms which 
had made those grounds so beautiful in the 
morning, now glowed up through the drifts of 
hail in bruised and gorgeous masses of colors, 
beaten down to the very roots by this wintery 
tornado. It was a mournful sight, this deso- 
lated -park, and Hortense looked out upon it 
with her troubled eyes clouded like the heavens. 
She was not thinking of the storm, but of the 
beautiful woman who had persuaded Louis from 
her side, almost without a word. 

I have said Hortense did not look around 
when the door opened, but a flush warmed her 
cheek, and a thrill ran through her frame. She 
had half forgiven him already. 

The youth went up to where she stood, and 
strove to look into those averted eyes. 

‘« Hortense,” he said, pleadingly, ‘‘ forgive me. 
It was for France.” 

The poor girl gave a little, relenting sob. 
“Oh! Louis,” she said, turning her eyes upon 
him, ‘‘you are my France!” 

**Foolish child!” whispered the youth. ‘As 
if I could love liberty so well, if I did not love 
you more.” 

‘*Liberty,” replied Hortense, shaking her 
pretty head, and an April smile dawned on her 
face. ‘‘Oh! Louis, I am getting very jealous 
of this liberty.” 

‘*Nay! you shall be its goddess, some day.” 

As if chilled by a presentiment of what that 





patriots of such as these. Well, let it come 
then!” 

But she drew near to the young girl, and 
looked earnestly in her face, while her own took 
a gentle and almost tender expression, as if 
touched by unutterable mournfulness by the 
feelings she read there. 

‘*Hortense Tournay, you were a child almost 
when I saw you last in Liege; and I—but we 
are both changed. You are frightened, you 
shrink from me because of this beauty, and 
from a knowledge that I have some power over 
him you love. You who are so good—who have 
so much that will never come back to me—who 
have one true, honest heart all to yourself. Do 
not blush, the very power is a happiness that 
should not be wasted. Look in my face, Hor- 
tense Tournay, and believe me, once for all, 
when I protest that I have no heart for any- 
thing but France—no love that is not revenge— 
and that I would rather perish than give one 
pang to a devoted bosom like yours. Never 
think of me again for your own sweet sake, but 
when you remember the liberty which shall yet 
be given to France, and which your lover shall 
help to win.” 

Hortense looked down, humbled by words, 
that were at once gentle and severe. 

‘*T was surprised to see you here. 

Therese interrupted her. 

“Be surprised at nothing that regards me or 
my movements. But when we meet again, n¢ 
matter how or where, remember that Therese 


title might mean in the hereafter, Hortense} Merincourt is your friend; and mark me, girl, 


shrunk back with something like a shudder. 


‘‘No,” she said, with great seriousness, ‘such $ 
titles belong better to La Belle Liegoise. I am ; 


; the day is coming, when her friendship will be 


worth many lives!” 
‘*What are you speaking of?” inquired Tour- 


but a poor girl, without mother and with two} nay, tearing himself from the children and ap- 


little children to care for. So long as our toil } 
wins bread for them, we need not care for 3 
$ which you shall yet taste, my good, old friend!” 


” 


liberty 


proaching the group at the window. 
“Of France and her destiny. Of that liberty 


That instant Therese Merincourt came into the $ answered Therese. 





room; and such was the contradiction in this § Tournay pointed to his children, who, seated 
woman’s nature, that when she saw the children $on the floor, were crowding fruit into each 
looking wishfully at the refreshments, which} other’s mouths. With a fond, fond smile from 
neither Tournay nor Hortense had ventured to ; them, he glanced at Louis and Hortense, gather- 
give them, she went up to the table, and busied 3 ing them all in one loving gaze. 

herself in filling their pretty white aprons with} ‘These are my France, and all the liberty I 
bon-bons and fruit, while the young girl, half % ask is permission to earn the bread that shall 


jealous, half thankful, looked on with a painful } keep them smiling and rosy.” 


blush; and Tournay regarded her almost with 
looks of adora ‘on, for the fall of every bon-bon 
sent a grateful throb through and through his 
heart. 

But Therese had heard the last words of Hor- 
tense as she entered the room, and she muttered 
to herself, ‘‘So! nothing but starvation will make 





His eyes had wandered back to the children, 
and he drew toward them with an exulting 
smile. This was the answer Hortense had given 
a moment before. She, too, wanted only bread 
for those beloved ones. 

Therese turned away, muttering, ‘Liberty is 
Omnipotent, she will know how to reach them. 
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The lion’s dame is gentle sometimes till you 
touch her cubs.” As she uttered these words, 
Therese watched the elder sister, as she pre- 
pared the little ones to depart on their way back 
to Paris: and she thought of the little garret 
home, which would seem so small and dim after 
the glories of Mendon. 

When they were gone, Therese went forth into 
the Park again. There was something in the 
devastation going on there which forced her into 
its midst. The storm was over, and gleams of 
sunshine shot through the oak branches, on 
which the torn and tortured leaves hung quiver- 
ing. The great hail crunched under her feet, 
and its white chilliness looked ghastly as the 
sun streamed over it, extinguishing itself, but 
making the ice ridges colder by contrast. Not 
% flower was in sight. The air was yet full of 
torn foliage. 

She came out upon the terrace and looked 
abroad. All the earth was covered with cold 
green and colder white. The harvest fields, two 
hours before so rich with promise, lay flat and 
broken up, the corn all cut into chaff by the hail, 
or uprooted by the wind. Of all the abundance 
that had glowed there in the morning, nothing 
remained but one gloomy waste of ruin, over 
which the sunshine seemed to laugh in derision. 
Therese Merincourt laughed also, but it was a 
wierd laugh, that grated on the winds sighing 
along the ground over which they had raved an 
hour before. 

“You find pleasure in the scene, fair sybil,” 
said a silky voice at her elbow. ‘While I can 
but admire the beauty which seems made for a 
storm like this. How grandly you looked, ma 
belle, a moment since, with the hail drifting 
through those tresses like pearls, and those lips 


‘parted like a prophetess suddenly inspired.” 


‘True, your highness, I was inspired. This 
ruin has given me an idea, that properly worked 
out, shall take a year from the bondage of 
France, and plant your feet upon her throne.” 

“And that idea springs out of the storm? I 
do not comprehend, my prophetess!” 

‘Look abroad, your highness!” 

“T do, ma belle.” 

“Two hours ago, the earth was clothed with 
arich harvest. From horizon to horizon all was 
golden and full of grain.” 

“True. It was but this morning I remarked 
that France had never given her children so rich 
& harvest.” 

‘*And now,” said Therese, sweeping her hand 
toward the horizon, ‘‘all is ruin. In all this 
broad arena there is not corn enough left to feed 
the king’s guards a single day.” 


‘‘Nothing can be more certain ** answered the 

duke, beginning to weary cf the subject, as he 
always did of a continuous thought. ‘But how 
is this to make me king? I do not compre- 
i hend.” 
.  *The storm has spread perhaps through all 
France. Food will be scarce next winter. A 
famine must set in. Oh! your highness, there 
is great patriotism in hunger. The cry of liberty 
rings loud from starving lips.” 

‘Well, but how is storm or famine to bring 
Louis Phillip, of Orleans, nearer to the throne?” 
Sasked the duke, shrugging his shoulders impa- 
tiently. 

**By making Louis Phillip, of Orleans, the 
benefactor of these suffering people. Let him 
turn the immense wealth which fills his coffers 

into grain—there is yet plenty of the last year’s 

}harvest—and when hunger has made Paris 
clamorous against the court, feed the people 
over whom you would reign. He who controls 
the bread of a nation may laugh at the sword.” 

“Tt is a grand idea!” exclaimed the duke, 
elated, as he always was, with a new project. 
‘*But how am I, a prince of the blood, to turn 
corn merchant?” 

“‘Give me gold enough, and in a single month, 
your highness shall be master of food enough ta 
famish or feed Paris.” 

“*Gold to you? And how would this be accom- 
plished? Not by yourself, ma belle. Heavens! 
: but such beauty would find this traffic in grain 

a sorry employment.” 

Therese smiled scornfully. 

‘¢When a woman seeks political power she 
does not act herself, but influences men to work 
out her wishes. There is not a Jacobin club in 
$ Paris, that does not work for Therese Merin- 
court, young as she is, without knowing it. In 
$ these clubs I will find agents for our holy work— 
for is it not holy to feed the poor?” 
$ ‘And are you thus connected? Do you, in- 
$ deed, possess this power over the canaille?” in- 
quired the duke, turning visibly pale, and re- 
garding the beautiful woman before him with 
‘ new-born distrust. 

She smiled tranquilly. ‘Else how could I 
have brought fresh power to the potent Duke 
Sof Orleans? Else why do the people greet 
Shim with cheers in the streets of Paris, while 
the king and queen are insulted in the same 
breath ?” 

**And you have done this for me? You, after 
refusing all that I have to give, and repressing 
my love, my adoration, with such cruel rigor!” 
exclaimed the duke, attempting to take her hand, 
which she flung haughtily out of reach. 
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“Hush! prince. I command you, let this sub- , France, than to kindle one spark of love in the 
ject rest between us now and forever. It is far ’ heart of Therese Merincourt.” 
easier for you to be made the first ruler of ; 


(10 BE CONTINUED. ) 





MARY.—A MONODY. 


BY MARY W. JANVRIN. 


Ox, weep, ye leaden clouds! 
Surely the Heavens should weep, 
While Mary lies asleep 
In her white folded shroud! 
What time she laid her head 
Down with the dreamless dead, 
I wildly wept aloud. 


Grow tender, sullen skies! 

Her waxen hands I’ve placed 

Over her pulseless breast— 
And here she lies 

Before her worshipper! 

She does not speak—or stir— 
How mute and wan she lies. 
Grow pitying, icy rain! 

Weary, and weak, and worn, 

I buffet, mad, the storm— 

’Tis all in vain! 

The night glooms dark—no star 

Looks down from Heaven afar! 
Oh, cruel, pitiless rain! 


Now gently strike, thou spade! 
Fashion the grave with care! 
My Mary was so fair 





She must be quiet laid 


To sleep right tenderly— 
Oh, sexton, list to me, 
And gently strike thy spade. 


Drop lightly on, hard clods! 
Alas! upon her breast 
Ye fall—are rudely prest— 
Cold, dull, insensate clods— 
Thus iron hoofs of Fate 
On my heart desolate, 
Unpitying, crushing, trode! 


Drift gently downward, snow! 
A white shroud soft and wide 
(The grave-mound let it hide!) 
Over her kindly throw! 
Drift, without speck or stain, 
Where my tired head hath lain — 
Her purer breast than snow. 


Now hist, wild Winter gale! 
Sing murmurs low and deep! 
Such sounds will lull to sleep 

Like drowsy goblin tale— 

And I will dream beside 
My gentle sleeping bride— 
My Mary, cold and pale! 





AVALENE. 


BY MARION MAYWOOD. 


Wuere the golden sun is shining, 
Yonder in the grassy glade, 

Where the Summer flowers are twining, 
Was our cherub infant laid; 

There a humble mound is seen, 

There we buried Avalene. 


Came she, when the flowers were springing, 
She the-soonest one to fade; 

Summer came—no gladness bringing, 
For our angel one was dead; 

Fields and forests yet were green, 

When we buried Avalene. 


Mournfully the winds are breathing 
O’er the gentle sleeper now, 
Flowers her lowly bed are wreathing, 





Such we placed upon her brow; 
Emblems of herself, they seemed, 
Fair and sinless Avalene. 


Twice I’ve seen the blossoms dying, 
Since we laid her there to rest, 
With an opening rose-bud lying 
Motionless upon her breast; 
Clasped her dimpled hands between, 
Thus we buried Avalene. 


Never more as once, in brightness 
Will the Summer days appear; 

For my heart has lost its lightness 
Since our’ floweret faded here, 

Since the cypress boughs were green— 

“Round the grave of Avalene 
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AUNT 


BY JANE 


In a quiet by-street of the bustling little town 
of B——, might be observed, not many years 
ago, a small house, which at first sight might 
have been deemed uninhabited, so seldom were 
any sounds of life to be heard within its tranquil 
walls, or busy footsteps seen emerging from its 
threshold. At the back of the house, however, 
which commanded a pleasant view of the wide 
valley and green hills beyond, the windows were 
hung with snow-white curtains, and decked with 
flowers, whilst glimpses might be caught of a 
female form within, gliding noiselessly from place 
to place. 

This unpretending dwelling was the home of a 
quiet maiden lady, one who had truly a wide 
family connexion, but was known to few beyond 
her own circle, save the poor, the sick, and those 
_ of saddened heart. She lived not in the world 
or for the world; the petty interests, the news 
of the day, which ordinarily engross so large a 
share of attention amongst the inhabitants of a 
country town, were to her matters of indiffer- 
ence; but her warm heart was ever ready to 
share the joys and sorrows of those she loved, 
and in spite of the tranquil tenor of her own life, 
she could be joyous as a child when surrounded 
by the young and the light-hearted. 

Her happiest hours were those she spent 
alone in her peaceful home, around which there 
breathed an atmosphere of order and tran- 
quillity; but her warm welcome was ever ready 


te greet the numerous tribe of nieces and 


nephews who delighted to gather around the 
good aunt on all occasions of family festivity. 
Gladly did she promote the youthful pastimes 
of the merry band, and when they had turned 
everything upside down, and ther taken their 
departure, she would quietly set her house to 
rights, rejoicing in the thought of their happi- 
ness. 

Aunt Mary’s birthday fell in the month of 
May, and on that day it was an understood thing 
that none of her family went to visit her; but 
each year, on the return of this anniversary, a 
dignified-looking man might be seen arriving in 
& post-chaise at the first hotel in B——, and 
proceeded forthwith to Aunt Mary’s house. 
There he spent his days, from morning till 
evening, during his brief stay in the town. 


MARY. 
WEAVER. 


They took long walks together, and seemed con- 
stantly engaged in earnest conversation. 

The visits of this remarkable-looking strange 
gentleman to the elderly maiden lady, who was 
looked upon as a pietist by her neighbors, at 
first excited much attention in the town of 
B——; but gradually the nine-days’ wonder 
passed away. The stranger was a professor 
in a neighboring university, and a well-known 
sauthor. All his books made their appearance, 
as soon as published, on Aunt Mary’s table, and 
her correspondence with him was frequent and 
uninterrupted. 

The inhabitants of B—— had long become 
quite accustomed to this enigmatical guest; but 
the young nieces and nephews, especially the 
former, never ceased perplexing themselves and 
tormenting their parents with questions on tho 
subject. ‘‘Was he a relation of Aunt Mary? 
If so, was he related to them too? or was hea 
friend? But it was not usual to have such 
friends, was it?” The parents, however, were 
silent, and the mystery remained unsolved. 

Whether Aunt Mary had ever been pretty or 
not, was also a frequent subject of deliberation. 
By the side of her friend, who, although a few 
years older, was still in the full vigor of man- 
hood, she looked, it is true, somewhat faded; 
but there was a gentle grace in her whole being, 
an atmosphere of peace surrounding her, which 
imparted to her a charm beyond that of beauty 
’ or of intellect, for it was one which the changes 





$ of time could not efface. 

Mary’s health was- very delicate, and.her 
strength began early to fail her. One or other 
sof her nieces had constantly been with her, and 
$to her silent influence they were much indebted 
3 for the cultivation of their minds; but now she 
’ begged her eldest sister to permit Herminia, her 
favorite niece to come and stay with her during 
her remaining days. 

The youthful Herminia gladly acceded to the 
wish of her loved and honored aunt, although 
she could not believe her health to be really in 
a declining state. ‘But, mother,” said the 
young girl, ‘‘before I go to live with Aunt Mary 
altogether, you must tell me the history of the 
professor, otherwise I shall feel so strange when 
he comes.” 
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“*Yes, my child,” replied the mother, ‘you 
are right; it is time you should know something 
of this matter. I will gladly tell you what I 
know myself, though that is not much. Itisa 
curious history. You know that Mary was our 
youngest sister, the darling of our whole family. 
We two elder sisters married during my dear 
mother’s life-time, but Mary was scarcely four- 
teen when we lost this much-loved parent. Her 
death was a deep sorrow to us all; but Mary 
could not be comforted. From this time forward 
her home was far from being a happy one; my 
father’s temper was quick, he never showed 
much sympathy for her trials, and shortly mar- 
ried again. We none of us loved our step mother 
much. She was not unkind, but uncertain and 
superficial; at first she almost overwhelmed 
Mary by the vehemence of her affection, after- 
ward she seemed indifferent to her, and Mary 
became increasingly quiet and reserved, seldom 
conversing with any one save her pastor, and 
devoting her time chiefly to her books and 
flowers, of which she was very fond. Still, at 
times, her natural cheerfulness showed itself, 
and, though she never seemed to bestow a 
thought upon herself, she was certainly very 
lovely.” 

‘‘Am [ at all like her, mamma?” 

“Not a bit, my dear; you will never be half 
s0 pretty as Aunt Mary was. To return, how- 
ever, to my story. It befel one day, that Dr. 
R——, the professor, being on a visit at B——, 
during the vacations, became acquainted with 
Mary; they liked one another, and we all deemed 
it a happy event, when their betrothal was an- 
nounced to us. Mary was now in her eighteenth 
year, and it seemed as though her good qualities 
had never, until this moment, been duly appre- 
ciated in the family. Her father, her brother, 
and her brothers-in-law, appeared to have their 
eyes suddenly opened to perceive the superiority 
of her mind and the amiability of her disposition. 
Her step mother, too, was seized with a fit of 
motherly tenderness, and set herself zealously 
to work to prepare her trousseau, &c. 

‘“‘Mary, in the meanwhile, bloomed like a 
rose; she and the doctor suited one another 


admirably with their taste for study—books and : 


learned languages; they exchanged cart-loads of 
letters, and in spite of all their learning seemed 
as happy as two children together. Everything, 
in short, appeared to me to be going on well and 
prosperously; but it struck me, as time passed 
on, that Mary now but seldom bent her steps to 
the good pastor’s house, and was very shy and 
silent when in his company. 

«They had been engaged for about six months, 


when tidings came that Dr. R—— was appointed 
to the post of Professor in N——. The wedding 
day was now fixed, the baans had been published, 
the wedding dress was ready. 

“The professor came to pay his bride a final 
visit, before he returned to bear her from her 
old home to the new one he had prepared for 
her. Mary was joyous and loving as ever. The 
professor was to take his departure by a night 
coach, and the bridal pair took a long ramble 
together in the evening. I think they bent their 
steps toward the church-yard, which was one of 
their favorite resorts. Mary came home full of 
animation, but somewhat moved, as though the 
conversation had been more than usually ear- 
nest; and when the hour of departure arrived, 
she and the professor bid each other a tender 
farewell. 

“Next morning (I was then on a visit to my 
father’s house) Mary came down to breakfast, 
looking so deadly pale that we all felt alarmed, 
though we ascribed it to the emotion she had 
experienced on parting with her betrothed. Our 
step-mother, wishing to cheer her, said, ‘To- 
morrow, Mary, we will go to S ,» and com- 
plete our purchases; we have scarcely a month 
left now before the wedding.’ To this Mary re- 
plied quietly, but in a subdued tone, ‘You will 
have no more trouble about that, mother: I shall 
have no wedding day.’ 

*¢We all sat gazing upon her in astonishment, 
and should have believed her to be demented, 
had she not endured, with the most tranquil com- 
posure, the storm of questions and reproaches 
which now burst over her head. ‘And Ludwig?’ 
I at last vertured to inquire. ‘I have already 
written to him early this morning.’ This was 
the only answer we could extract from her. On 
the second day after this scene, the professor 
arrived in a state of great agitation; we all felt 
for him, and hoped much from his influence. 
He made no observation as to what had passed 
} between them. Mary received him calmly, 
‘ though with an appearance of timidity. They 
: went together, into the garden, and seating 
} themselves in the arbor in which they had first 
} pledged to each other their troth, they remained 
for hours in earnest conversation. We were full 
of hope; but at length they both came forth, 
pale as death; and the professor said to my 
father, that he felt himself compelled to bow to 
Mary’s decision, and renounce the happiness of 
calling her his own. He then gave us each his 
hand, imprinted a kiss on Mary’s ice-cold brow, 
and then took his departure. 

‘Little as I could understand Mary’s conduct 
on this occasion, I pitied her too much to feel 
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any inclination to reproach her; but my father; with this beloved aunt, and lived under the 


and mother were enraged with her. I took her 
to my own home, and at first her health seemed 


abiding influence of her tranquil, unruffied, and 
truly Christian spirit. Still she would not have 


so much shaken, that I had great fears for her} ventured to ask a question on the subject in 


life; but with me she enjoyed entire rest and 
quietness, and by degrees she revived. 

“One difference we observed between this pair 
and others who had broken off their engagement 
was this—no letters or presents were returned 
on either side; but, on the contrary, the former 
lovers continued to correspond, though less fre- 
quently than before, and Mary always seemed 
as anxious about the contents of each letter as 
though her life depended on it. I could not 
believe that all was at an end between them; 
and when Mary had recovered her health and 
strength, I exhausted all my powers of persua- 
sion to induce her to change her mind, or at 
least to tell me why she would not do so. But, 
gentle and yielding as she was on all other 
points, on this she was immovable. I must say, 
however, that she was in all respects even better 
and more loveable than before. She seemed 
never to think of herself; so good, so gentle, so 
kindly to the poor was she—a very ministering 
angel upon earth. 

“When our father’s first vexation had sub- 
People get accus- 


sided, Mary returned home. 
tomed to everything; and if time does not bring 


roses, it at least takes away thorns. Our father 
ceased to speak on the subject which had caused 
him so much irritation, and I believe ere long he 
learned to feel that when he received back his 
pale child under his roof, he had received an 
angel unawares. 

“Eight years passed on: our father died; our 
step-mother went to reside with relations in a 
distant town. We should all gladly have had 


Mary to live with us, but at this time the old } to live. 





which she was so much interested. 

Thus their days flowed smoothly onward; but 
time soon proved Aunt Mary to be ir the right 
with regard to her state of health. A wasting 
disease consumed her life, her strength gra- 


; dually failed, and ere long she was entirely con- 


fined to bed. Herminia would yield to none the 
dear and sacred duty of tending this beloved 
relative during her illness. The bond bétween 
aunt and niece became each day closer, and 
their intercourse more confiding; the instinct 
of maternal love, which had hitherto lain dor- 
mant in Mary’s breast, now seemed to waken 
in all its strength toward the young maiden who 
watched over her with such devoted care. 

It was the commencement of autumn, that 
season oft-times so fatal to invalids, Herminia 
sat by the sufferer’s bed, gazing silently, during 
the still evening hours, upon the pallid features 
of the once lovely Mary. Suddenly, the latter 
opened her hitherto half-closed eyes, and said, 
“My child, have you written to the professor?” 

“Yes, aunt, I wrote the moment you desired 
me to do so.” 

“That is right. I think, then, he will soon 
be here,” she said, with a gentle smile. The 
tears started to Herminia’s eyes, her heart was 
fall to overflowing; for the first time in her life, 
she ventured on the further question. 

** Aunt, dear aunt, since you care for him so 
much, why, oh! why? Oh! you would have 
made him so happy!” 

Mary laid her hand gently on the weeping girl 
and replied, ‘‘Dear child, I have not many days 
You have loved me so well, I would not 


house in B—— was left to us by a distant rela-; that you should deem me to have been capri- 
tive, and Mary begged us, as it was not very} cious or singular. I will therefore tell you what 


saleable, to allow her to make it her home. Her}I have never yet told to mortal ear. 


Draw 


request was of course readily granted; and from } closer to me, my child; I cannot speak loud, and 


that day forward everything has gone on just as 
you have seen it. Mary and the professor have 
continued to correspond; he visits her every year 
on her birthday—he sends her all his writings— 
but not one amongst us has ever been able to 
discover the cause of their separation.” 

% + x = x * * 

This was all that Herminia could learn re- 
garding the history of her aunt’s life, and it 
only served to stimulate her curiosity to learn 
the true solution of the riddle. This curiosity 
was transformed by degrees into an emotion of 


the deepest and tenderest sympathy when she } 





my words must be very brief. Push the lamp 
aside, for a little—it dazzles my eyes. 
‘‘Herminia, I was younger than you, almost 
a child, when I sat by my mother’s dying bed, 
as you now sit by mine. But, to me, to lose my 
mother was to lose my all. I was beside myself 
with grief. I thought by prayer to win her back 
from that heavenly home on whose threshold she 
seemed to stand. I felt as if I could not give 
her up. My mother herself was the only one 
who had power to calm my troubled spirit. 
That night she spoke to me long and tenderly, 
pointing me to that deep, firm, heartfelt faith, 


was brought into close and daily intercourse} which had been the joy and comfort of her own 
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life; but my sorrow ever burst forth anew, and; her loving, warning voice. On awaking, my 
I exclaimed at length, ‘Mother, oh, dearest} path was clear to me; as his wife, I felt that I 
mother! how can I keep in the right way, and could not have resisted the influence he exer- 
be good as you would have me be, when I no} cised over my mind, and I severed the bond 
longer have you to guide me? Oh, promise me} which united us. He said much to me on the 
that even from heaven you will come to your} subject, promised that he would never utter a 
poor child.’ ‘My child,’ she replied, in a grave} word which could shake my faith; but, ah! | 
and earnest tone, ‘you know not what you ask; } well knew that a premeditated silence was often 
it is not in accordance with God’s will that it; more difficult to resist than a direct attack, 
shou'd be so. Our heavenly Father has given } against which we are more apt to be prepared. 
us His word to be a lamp to our path, and that ; My way was plain to me, and God has been very 
lamp gives light enough for us, But I promise} good to me, and has blessed me far beyond my 
you,’ she added, ‘if God permits it, I will come} deserts. But one prayer, the first and last, I 
to you, my child, if ever your soul should be in} have daily offered to my heavenly Father since 
peril.’ Those were her last words!” that sorrowful bour, the prayer which has come 
For some moments Aunt Mary ceased to speak, } from the very depths of my heart, has not yet 
and then in brief and interrupted sentences, she } been answered. Ludwig is still an unbeliever, 
continued as follows:— and he is too true to deceive me; were heaven 
‘“‘Herminia, Ludwig was very dear to me—} itself to be purchased by a lie, he would not 
dearer than words can tell, Iwas aware that} keep back the truth. And now, good night, my 
he did not altogether think with me; and the child.” 
knowledge that such was the case often caused Next morning, a letter came; Mary read it 
me grief, but I never thought of giving him up: with beaming eyes. ‘‘He has not yet received 
oa that account. He was a noble-hearted man; ; your letter, Herminia; but he will soon be 
I had confidence in the power of love; I thought $ here.” 
God would make me the instrument of leading; Mary’s sisters came to see her; she took a 
him to a true and living faith, But, my child, } tender farewell of each, but did not express a 
this is a harder task than we are fondly apt to ; wish for any one of them to remain. She lay in 
dream. Ludwig has a brilliant and highly cul- tranquil repose, as if expecting one for whose 
tivated mind; the opiniuns of one we love are ; coming she longed. 
full of fascination for us. I did notavoid sacred} At last a carriage drove up to the door: the 
subjects with him, for I was anxious for his con- 3} professor sprang out, and hastening breathlessly 
version. By insensible degrees, however, his} toward Herminia, exclaimed, ‘‘Is she yet living? 
ideas and opinions glided into my mind, and} Thank God!” was the heartfelt rejoinder, as she 
gained possession of my heart. I thought as} replied in the affirmative, and led him to the 
Ludwig did, so long as he was by my side; when } door of tke sufferer, who needed no preparation 
I was alone, I felt in my inmost heart, that this } to be ready to receive the much-desired visitor. 
was not truth; but the star which had hitherto; Long were the two alone together, until at 
beamed upon my path, had ceased to shine for; last Herminia ventured into the apartment. 
me; I could no longer look upward as a child} Ludwig sat by Aunt Mary’s side, whilst she, 
does to its father. I was often unhappy, but yet} supported by pillows, gazed upon him with 
I never thought of giving Ludwig up. Thatlast} happy, beaming eyes, Her hand, clasped in 
evening I told him all that was on my mind, and } his, rested upon the open Bible, the most pre- 
unburdened my whole heart to him. Nothing } cious heritage sbe had received from a dying 
that I said, however, seemed to trouble him; he $ mother. 
proved to me clearly that my present discomfort: Herminia was about timidly to withdraw, but 
merely arose from my being in a transition state, : Mary, with a gentle and loving smile, beckoned 
and that I was on the high-road to truth. Once $ her toward her, and said, ‘‘Thank God, my child, 
more he built up before my dazzled eyes the § my prayer is heard; the sacrifice of my earthly 
imposing edifice of his rationalistic theories, I happiness has not been in vain.” 
can now scarcely tell how it befel, but I was as} Few were the words Aunt Mary uttered after 
one entranced. I believed myself to be con- this; but she parted not again in this world with 
vinced, and returned home in a state of wrapt } him from whom she had so long been severed. 
excitement; my mind awakened, as I thought, } Together they partook of the supper of the 
to a new life. Herminia, on that night, in the} Lord; and then, with a smile of unutterable 
hour of slumber and of dreams, I once more $ bliss on her pallid features, she ‘‘fell asleep.” 
beheld my mother’s gentle face, heard once more ‘ Her countenance in death was heavenly in its 
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loveliness, as though a ray of light from her ; Meanwhile, to the few that knew and loved her 
eternal home had fallen upon her. who once dwelt within its walls, it will ever be 


The ‘still house” is now closed, perchance ; a spot consecrated by the gentle and holy image 
at some future day to become a busy one. ¢ of ‘Aunt Mary.” 
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EDGE FOR PETTICOAT. 





FOR ASAI OF INFANT’S DRESS. 


Vou. XXXII.—16 











WARM, KNITTED UNDER-CAP. 





BY MES. ANN 8. STEPHENS. 


Marertats.—Brown 4-thread or 8-thread Ber- 
lin wool, and two bone needles; also two yards 
ef inch-wide sarsenet ribbon. 

Cast on 86 stitches, and knit one plain row. 

Ist pattern row, do 28 stitches in double knit- 
ting; then knit 2, purl 2 for 80 stitches, and 
again do 28 stitches in double. 

2nd, in the same way, making the centre in 
ribbed knitting. 
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Continue this until an inch is done; then work 
backward and forward in the first 28 stitches, in 
double knitting,’ without any of the centre, ex- 
cept two 4-oz. stitches, to prevent a hole ap- 
pearing. The way to accomplish this is, after 
the 28 stitches to do the 2 next, whether knitted 
or purled. Turn, slip the first stitch, and do 
the others as usual. The next time you come 
to the ribbed part, you may do 6, and the next 
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4, so as never to turn twice following at the 
same stitch. Do 10 rows so; then knit across 
the centre, and work the 28 at the other end in 
the same manner. 

Do another inch completely across, as at first, 
and then take in two stitches at the end of every 
row, repeating the extra rows in the double 
knitting. 

Now do the whole length in the ribbed knit- 
ting, and from the back, by working much as 





you did the double knitting backward and for- 
ward from the centre to the end, leaving two 
extra stitches at the middle every time you come 
to it. 

For the open hem, do one plain row. 2nd, 
knit 1, x make 1, knit 2 together, x to the end. 

Knit a plain row, and then cast off loosely. 

Run a yard of ribbon in the back, and tie in a 
bow behind, sew on strings at the ears. 
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KNOTTED PURSE. 


BY MES. PULLAN. 
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Marerrats.—18 yards of coarse gold thread, 
2 skeins of fine ditto; 8 shades of pink netting 
silk, 1 skein of each; 1 and-a-half yards of sar- 
senet ribbon, 4 inches wide; and the kind of 
purse garniture termed diable, with handsome 
fringed end. 

— 18 yards of coarse gold-cord into 
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16 lengths, 1 and one-eighth yards in each. 
These are to be knotted in the following man- 
ner:—Take a large flat pin-cushion, and folding 
each length in two, pin that centre firmly to the 
cushion, at the side farthest from you. Fasten 
all the lengths in the same way, equidistant one- 
third of an inch from each other. There will 
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thus be 16 pairs of threads. Knot the outer 
pair on each side together one-third of an inch 
from the pin, and the intermediate ones are 
knotted in forms thus:—Take second and third 
pairs, which make 4 threads, and which I will 
reckon as 1, 2, 8, 4, beginning from the left 
hand. Hold 2nd and 8rd between the third and 
little fingers of the left hand, then take No. 1, 
and pass @ loop of it under 2nd and 8rd. Take 
4, pass the end up the loop, across 2 and 8, and 
under both the threads of 1. Then over 2 and 
8, and down the loop. Knot every 4 threads in 
the same way. It will be observed that 2 and 3 
are not twisted at all—1 and 4 forming the knot. 

2nd row.—Begin with the 2 first pairs to the 
left, not as in the alternate rows, with 2nd and 
8rd. Knot the 4 threads as directed; continue 
along the line to the end, there being no single 
pair in this row. 

The 3rd row is like the first, knotting a single 
pair at each end. 

4th row like the 2nd, and so on until the 





whole of the gold thread is used up. You will 
then have an oblong piece of gold net, which 
lined with two thicknesses of ribbon, and folded 
in half, forms the bottom of the purse. Good 
gold-cord should cover the seams and run along 
the bottom. The upper part of the purse is 
made in crochet with the darkest silk, and Boul- 
ton’s tapered indented crochet-hook, No. 17. 
Make a chain of 100, work 1 row of sc., and x, 
2 of open square crochet, then 2 rows of fine 
gold thread, 8 of second shade of silk, 8 of light, 
8 of second, 2 of gold, x; repeat. Sc. a row of 
the darkest silk at the top; sew this on the 
lower part of the purse, making the ends come 
in the centre of one side. Let the gold-cord 
cover the join. Then work one row of fine gold 
thread down one side and up the other, joining 
them for a few stitches at the bottom. Sew on 
the bars at the top very firmly, letting the open- 
ing come in the centre of one, slip on the ring, 
and the purse is complete. 





NEW STYLE MUSLIN BODY. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 
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Mustix Bopy ornamented with puffings in {of the body and on the sleeves; embroidered 
which silk ribbons are run; bows on the front {muslin trimmings The small fichu accom- 








DIAGRAM FOR MUSLIN BODY. 
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panying the top of the body is terminated by a { No. 1. Front. 
fringe; the second is formed on the body itseif ; No. 2. Back. 
by a puffing and trimming. - No. 8. Side-piece of back. 





KNITTED MITTEN AND BRACELET. 


BY SARAH COPLEY. 











Marer1ats.—Sixteen skeins of black German 
wool, 6 skeins of bright scarlet ditto, 4 needles 
No. 14, and 4 of No. 15, eagle card-board guage, 
for a large hand; and for a small hand, Nos. 15 
and 16, or even finer, in proportion to the dimen- 
sions required. 

Begin with the finest of the two sizes, and cast 
on 20 stitches on each of three needles, 60 alto- 
gether. Join into a round, and knit two rounds 
in black wool. 

8rd.—All scarlet. 

4th.—} 8 scarlet, 1 black, +; repeat. 

5th.—+ 1 black, 1 scarlet, 2 black, +; repeat. 

6th, 7th, and 8th.—Black. 

9th.—} 6 s., 1 b., +; repeat. 

10th.—} 1 s., 3 b., 1 8., 1 b., ¢; repeat. 

1th.—} 1 s.,1b., 5s8.,1b.,48., +; repeat. 
12th.—} 2 b., 1s. 1b. 18. 8b. 18. 1b., 
1s.,1b., ¢; repeat. 

18th.—_} $8.,1b,58., 1 b.,28., ¢; repeat. 

14th, 15th, and 16th.—Black. 

17th.—Like 5th. 

18th.—Like 4th. 

9th.—All scarlet. 

Knit two rounds of black, and then take the 
coarser needles to form the hand, which is done 
in the following manner :— 


‘ 





the pattern on this needle only; the other half 
of the stitches will occupy two needles, being 
equally divided until you begin to form the 
thumb, when you will put 4 stitches only on 
one needle, and 26 on the other. «+ 

For the right hand the thumb needle will fol- 
low the long needle, for the left hand it will pre- 
cede it. The needle with 26 on will always be 
knitted plain; as will every alternate round. 

The directions up to the 15th pattern round, 
refer entirely to the long needle. : 

Ist Pattern round, 1. n. (long needle.)—K. 15, 
m. 1, k. 15. 

8rd.—K. 18, k. 2 t., m. 1, k. 1, m. 1, k. 2 t., 
k. 18. 

5th.—K. 12, k. 2 t., m. 1, k. 8, m. 1, k. 2 t., 
k. 12. 

7th.—K. 11, k. 2 t., m. 1, k. 6, m. 1, k. 2 t., 
k. 11. 

9th.—K. 9, k. 2 t., m. 1, k. 1, m.1,k.2 t., 
k. 8, k. 2t., m. 1, k, 1, m. 1, k. 2t., k. 8. 

11th.—K. 8, k. 2 t., m. 1, k. 8, m. 1, k. 2 t., 
k. 1, k. 2t., m. 1, k. 8, m. 1, k. 2t., k. 8 

18th.—K. 7, k. 2 t., m. 1, k. 6, m. 1, k. 8 t., 
m. 1, k. 6, m. 1, k. 2 t., k. 7. 

15th.—K. 5, k. 2 t., ¢ m. 1, 
k. 8, k. 2 t., ¢ twice, m. 1, 


k. 1, 
k. 1, m. 


1,k.2t., 
1, k. 2t. 


Take half the stitches on one needle, and work ! k. 5. 
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Begin now to form the thumb, thus, 4 stitches 
only being on the needle, k. 2, m.1,k.2. The 
next round is, of course, plain. The third, fifth, 
and every other alternate round, k. 2, m. 1, knit 
all but the last 2; m.1,k.2. In the 8rd row 
there is 1 to knit between the 2 made stitches; 
in the 5th theré are 3, and so on, until there are 
altogether 26 on the needle, (that is, an increrse 
of 21,) which forms the thumb. Then, k. 2, m. 
1, k. 2t., k. 17, k. 2t., m. 1, k. 2; which do in 
every alternate round until the length for the 
hand is done—the directions sufficing for the 
thumb, until separated from the fingers; the fol- 
lowing directions refer wholly to the long needle. 

17th.—K. 4, k.2t., ¢ m. 1, k. 8, m,1,k. 2t.,k. 
1, k. 2t., ¢ twice, m. 1, k. 8, m.1,k. 2t., k. 4 

19th.—K. 3, k.2t., ¢ m1, k.6,m1,k. 8 
t., ¢ twice, m. 1, k. 6, m. 1, k. 2t., k. 8. 

2ist.—K. 4, ¢ m. 1, k. 2+. k. 8, k.2¢., m1, 
k. 1, ¢ twice, m. 1, k. 2t., k. 8, k.2¢,m.1,k. 4 

28rd.—K. 6, ¢ m. 1, k.2t., k. 1, k.2t,, m.1, 
k. 8, ¢ twice, m. 1, k. 2 t., k. 1, k.2t., m. 1, k. 5. 





25th.—K. 6,7 m. 1, k. 8 t., m.1, k. 5, + 
twice, m. 1, k. 3 t., m, 1, k. 6. 

27th.—K. 6, k. 2 t., ¢ m.1, k.1,m.1,k.2 
t., k. 8, k.2¢., ¢ twice, m.1, k. 1, m.1, k.2t, 
k. 5. 
29th.—K. 4, k.2t., ¢ m.1, k. 8, m.1, k. 2t., 
k.1,k.2t., ~m.1, k. 8,m.1,k.2t, k. 4 

81st.—K. 8, k. 2 t., ¢ m. 1, k. 6, m.1, k.8t, 
} twice, m. 1, k. 5, m. 1, k, 2 t., k. 8; repeat 
from the 2lst to the 82nd inclusive. Now slip 
on the fine needles all the stitches, except the 21 
which form the thumb, which distribute on three 
of the coarser needles. Cast on six additional 
stitches, and knit six plain‘rounds, taking in one 
of the six in every round. Cast off. Remove 
the fine needles from the 61 stitches that are left 
for the hand, and again repeat from the twenty- 
first to the thirty-second rounds, inclusive; cast 
off. 

Work an edging in scarlet Pyrenees wool for 
the trimming of the wrist, and a very narrow one 
in black Pyrenees for the top of the mitten. 
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EDITORS’ TABLE. 
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EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 
Avoraer Letrer rrow rae Frenca Gmt.—Oh! 
dear Monsieur Peterson, you did really publish my 
poor little letter, and it read charmante, Pardon me 
for saying so of my own production, but the dear 
black and white hen I see running about, from my 
window, is as proud of her little bantling as if there 
were fifty. 

Ah! sir, I will move your heart to pity now. Our 
room—it is not the same now; no—we have moved 
again; our room is plainer and meaner than any I 
have ever yet seen. It has such common paper on 
the wall—merely a blank ground with a coarse vine 
that seems forever trying to catch something to hold 
itself up by. 

I speak of it with horror—I cannot help it if it is 
wrong—I cannot help it—I have taken some shoes 
to bind! and they lie beside me now, a great pile of 
nasty smelling morocco. But how could I help it? 
In a corner, on a low bed, with a plain Marseilles 
spread over it, the only vestige of happy days now 
gone, lies my mother; no longer like a lily. Ah! no, 
my darling, blessed mamma! her eyes are so large, 
they frighten me every time I go near her, and there 
is @ great blue and yellow vein under them and 
above them, so black! Her teeth, too, beautiful 
pearls, seem coming out through her lips—ah! it is 
dreadful. She gasps, and pinches the counterpane 
with her fingers that look like claws—I am crying, 
oh! so bitterly, Monsieur Peterson—I feel so lonely— 
se deserted! But I must hurry lest papa come in— 
he knows not I write, nor shall I let him. Papa 
alters so very quickly! The tears scald my cheeks 


ag I look upon his fine figure grown so thin! and the ; 








white, crisp note—ah! how many have I crushed 
carelessly in my hand and thrust into my portmonie 
without even counting them—but those times are 
gone, I fear, forever. 

Since then the dear invalid, pauvre mamma, has 
had every little delicacy she could wish. I go and 
buy her an orange every morning, and another in 
the evening; I keep such very nice tea in the little 
closet—and, it may be fancy, but I think she grows 
better; gains more strength. Ah! my mother, what 
would I not do for you? 

I was trying to think of some pretty little incident 
to write for you—and clearing the cobwebs from my 
mind—(for it is a very garret of confusion and dis- 
order, lately) when papa came in. He looked so 
strangely. His hat was pushed back from his pale 
forehead. Theré was something like a smile and 
something like a tear in his eye. And yet I sawa 
change; a change from the crown of his head to the 
sole of his foot—even his old threadbare coat seemed 
renewed. I could not help it—I cried out what is it? 

He took from his pocket and held it up, a letter, 
and told me to #pring forit. I caught it out of his 
dear hand, and what think you? it was a letter from 
Paris, dear, delightful Paris. Papa’s hand trembled 
as he opened it—it was from Gen. Legalier, one of 
papa’s once intimate friends. I never saw papa cry 
before, but now the tears chased each other down 
his cheeks—and he took from the inner paper folded, 
oh! so nicely, fifty dollars. Ob! Monsieur Peterson, 
do you not think our fortune is going to change? It 
seems our little chateau was not confiscated, through 
ignorance, and the general holds it in his own name, 
and will give papa all the money from the rents. 


elothes all threadbare, and he such a gentleman! ; Joy! joy! we will find a better home—we will put 
Oh! to see him thus breaks my heart. I took the } the pretty geranium in this ugly window where the 
coat last night while he slept, and tried to rub the ; sunlight shal) fall more brightly—and I will have 
shining look out of the arms and the collar, and } blue curtains like those in my favorite room at home. 
straighten the elbow. I might almost have done it ; Suppose we should go back to dear, beautiful Paris? 


with my tears. I know not what comes over me to 
make me weep so easily; the tears spring like a 
fountain, and before I know it my cheeks are all wet. 
Papa writes and writes. With my help he has trans- 
‘ Jated, this week, I know not how many pages, it 
seoms hundreds, For all this labor what will he 
get? Oh! such a pitiful little sum! scarcely more 
than you, generous Monsieur Peterson, gave me. 
Ah! that money! Could you have seen me when it 





Oh, I am wild at the thought. If I do, such letters 
as I will write you! There I shall see my old bonne, 
who, I suppose, is nearly dead with grief by this 
time. 

Dear Monsieur Peterson, I resume my pen again 
just to tell you that we are in a little cottage in the 
suburbs of your beautiful city; what do you think 
of that? It is as pure asa thought of heaven. Its 
walls are white—everything is so well finished, and 


eame! I dared not open the letter. My heart beat I am half wild among the shrubbery. Peaches are 
like hammer-strokes. My forehead was cold and} growing in the garden, four trees, all full of fruit— 
wet. My fingers trembled so I could hardly hold it.% you shall have some when they ripen, if I have to 
I crept in the corner behind the bed, in the very } bring them myself. Mamma is positively sitting up 
darkest corner, that the sun might not witness my } on her bed, and the wind from the window fans her 
disappointment—if such it was to be. Then judge { brow till she smiles. My geranium is blossoming 
of my delight when I saw # bank bill—a beautiful, } beautifully; my little bird, (did I tell you that I had 
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to sell my sweet Fanny? but I bought her back 
again) sings in my chamber, and all is bright again. 
But I did not mean to make this simple letter so 
long—pardon. LUcILLE. 


Eprrors AND ContTrisutors.—Occasionally we 
have a contributor, who takes fire at a suggested 
alteration. More rarely we receive complaints at 
corrections we have made. It is a thankless busi- 
ness, either to recommend a correction, or, when the 
error is patent, to make it; and we never do either 
if we can avoid it. But there are so many cases, in 
which the experience of an editor exceeds that of a 
contributor, that the duty is frequently imperative. 
On this point, we will quote a sensible letter, which 
we have had lying in our drawer for months, from 
one of our ablest correspondents, “I am glad always 
of your criticisms,” she writes, “and have found 
them useful. I have been surprised at finding how 
much editors have to do with the success of their 
contributors; but many clues they give to the art of 
composition, and to the tact which wins popularity. 
To those who are struggling for success, and watch- 
ing eagerly for every help, the smallest suggestion 
is valuable. And, therefore, I think that editors 


‘must often have ‘builded better than they knew.’ 


They remove a few chips and straws, or give a little 
needful moisture, and when the bulb beneath has 
opened into a lily—who thinks of the gardener?” 

On the other hand, we continually receive the 
erudest articles, with a request that we “will cor- 
tect,” as the writer is “young and inexperienced.” 
Our time is so limited, that it is as much as we can 
do, generally, to read the manuscripts forwarded to 
us. Occasionally we find leisure to comply with the 
author’s desires; but mostly we have to re-write the 
article complete: a task more onerous than to pro- 
duce an original composition of the same length. 
Now, though we are glad to welcome new contribu- 
tors, if they have superior merit, we do not want 
second-rate ones, especially those whose tales or 
poems require to be accompanied with “please cor- 
rect all faults.” 


“Tue Press.”—This is the title of a new daily, 
published in Philadelphia, of which J. W. Forney, 
Esq., is proprietor and editor. It is conducted with 
great ability; is eminently high-toned; and though 
democratic in its affinities, is less a partizan paper, 
than a literary and commercial one. A first class 
journal of this description is an acquisition to our 
city. We heartily wish it success, 


Beavutiru, axp Trug.—Some one says that the 
darkest cloud which overshadows human life may 
often appear the brightest to the angels who watch 
over us from heaven. 


A Goop Investwent.—Says the Rockland (Mass.) 
Gazette :—“A lady can scarcely invest two dollars to 





Paws or Brers.—If there is one thing more 
absurd, in a republican country, than another, it is 
what is popularly called “pride of birth.” To be 
proud of virtuous ancestors is no vice; but not so to 
be proud of those who were merely rich or fashion- 
able. Saxe has hit off this foible so well, in his 
capital verses, that we quote them for preservation. 

Of all the notablé things on earth, 

The queerest thing is the pride of birth, 
Among our “fierce democracie !” 

A bridge across a hundred years, 

Without a prop to save it from sneers— 

Not even a couple of rotten peers— 

A thing for laughter, flouts, and jeers, 
Is American aristocracy! 

Depend upon it, my snobbish friend, 

Your family thread you can’t ascend 

Without good reason to apprehend 

You may find it waxed at the other end 
By some plebeian vocation! 

Or, worse than that, your boasted line 

May end in a loop of stronger twine, 
That plagued some worthy relation. 


Because you flourish in worldly affairs, 
Don’t be haughty, and put on airs, 

With insolent pride of station: 
Don’t be proud, and turn up your nose 
At poorer people in plainer clothes, 
But learn, for the sake of your mind’s repose, 
That all proud flesh, wherever it grows, 

Is subject to irritation! 

APPROPRIATENESS OF Dress.—We do not know 
who is the author of the following; but it is full of 
truth; and for that reason we copy it. “As a rule, 
dress is beautiful according to its appropriateness; 
and it is precisely in this particular that the French 
have the advantage over us. A young French maiden 
dresses with far greater simplicity than our American 
girls. After marriage, the style of her dress alters; 
and, as age advances, the French woman so adroitly 
arranges her costume, that, without assuming youth, 
(at all times a most unsatisfactory process) she art- 
fully contrives to conceal the ravages of time, and, 
in most cases presents a pleasing exterior. A dress, 
to be comme il faut, should not only be adapted to 
the age and style of the wearer, but should also be 
suited to the occasion for which it is required; and 
should, moreover, bear some proportion to her cir- 
cumstances. Extravagance in dress, and a servile 
imitation of the costly follies of the classimmediately 
above, or merely richer, is one of the growing evils 
of the day. Oh, that young ladies would believe 
that the greatest simplicity is not only compatible 
with the most exquisite refinement, but is generally 
the test of it!” 

A Happy Rerort.—Leigh Hunt was asked by 
lady at dessert if he would not venture on an orange? 
“Madame,” he replied, “I should be happy to do so, 
but I am afraid I should tumble off.” 


Our Fasnion Prate.—We call attention to the 


better advantage than to pay it for a year’s subscrip- { magnificent manner in which the fashion plate for 


tion to Peterson.” 


this month is colored. 
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For Grecian Panrrine.—Hiawatha Wooing is a 
+ Longfellow’s late poem, size of plate 14 by 18. The 
Indian costume, and rich and varied scenery, with 
paper prepared for the purpose, make it the most 
, desirable of all pictures used for this art. When 
painted by the direction furnished, it can be hardly 
distinguished from the finest oil painting. It will 
be sent, post-paid, on a roller, on receipt of price, 
$1,50, with full directions for painting it. A liberal 
discount to teachers and dealers. Address J. E. 
Tilton, Publisher and Dealer in Artist Goods, Salem, 
Massachusetts. 


*. 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. . 
Burton’s Cyclopedia of Wit and Humor. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co.—This work is being pub- 
lished in semi-monthly parts, of the largest royal 
octavo size, at twenty-five cents a number. There 
will be twenty-four numbers in all, of which three 
are already on our table. The editor is William E. 
Barton, the comedian, wit and author, the most com- 
petent person, perhaps, for the task, now living. His 
plan is to give specimens, but in the shape of com- 
plete articles, of written humor and eccentricities, 
from the most eminent humorists of America, Eng- 
land, Ireland and Scotland: and if he executes his 
design as cleverly as he has begun it, which we 
cannot doubt, the Cyclopsdia will become one of the 
standard works of the language. Each number is to 
be embellished with a steel engraving, in addition to 
numerous wood-cuts, The typographical execution 
of the book is excellent. We notice, among the 
selections, some racy verses, which we quote, by one 
of our contributors. 
THE QUILTING. 
BY ANNA BACHE. 
The day is set, the ladies met, 
And at the frame are seated; 
Tn order plac’d, they work in haste, 
To get the quilt completed. 
While fingers fly, their tongues they ply, 
And animate their labors, 
By counting beaux, ance. clothes, 
Or talking of their neighbors. 
“Dear, what a pretty frock you’ve on”— 
“Tm very glad you like it.” 
“Tm told that Miss Micomicon 
Don’t speak to Mr. Micat.” 
“I saw Miss Bell the other day, 
i Green’s new gig adorning !”— 
“What keeps your sister Ann away?” 
“She went to town this morning.” 
“Tis time to roll”—“ my needle’s broke” 
“So Martin’s stock is selling ;”— 
“Louisa’s wedding gown’s bespoke” — 
“Lend me your scissors, Ellen.” 
“That match will never come about”— 
“Now don’t fly in a passion ;” 
“Hair-puffs, they say, are going out”— 
“Yes, curls are all in fashion.” 
The quilt is done, the tea begun— 
The beaux are all collecting; 
aa, table’s cleared, the music heard— 
His partner each selecting. 





The merry band in order stand, 
The dance with 
And rapid feet the measure 
And trip the mazy figure. 
Unheeded fly the moments by, 
Old Time himself seems dancing, 
Till night’s dull eye is op’d to spy 
The steps of morn advancing. 
Then closely stow’d, to = abode, 
The carriages go tiltin, 
And many a dream has toe its theme, 
The pleasures of the Quilting. 

The work is published by subscription, and will be 
mailed free to any address within three thousand 
miles, on receipt of the price. J. B. Ford, New York, 
is the General Agent. The agent for Philadelphia 
is Joseph Buck, Arcade. 

Mormonism: Its Leaders and Designs. By John 
Hyde, Jr. 1 vol.,12 mo. New York: W. P. Fet- 
ridge & Co.—The author of this work is an English- 
man, who became a Mormon; visited the Salt Lake; 
discovered the enormities practised there; repented 
of his temporary delusion; and to expiate his error 
as much as possible, wrote this revelation of the 
wickedness, impostures, and profligacy of the leaders 
at Utah. Mr. Hyde does not seem to wish to excite 
prejudice against the Mormon, nor to minister toa 
prurient love for scandal; but to warn the credulous 
and unwary. The volume is full of narratives, so 
frightful that we would have refused believing them, 
if they had come to us less positively authenticated. 
The cause of morals and religion both would be well 
served, if every man and woman, in the United 
States, could read this book. 

The Northwest Coast; or, Three Years’ Residence 
in Washington Territory. By James G. Swan. 1 
vol., 12 mo. New York: Harper & Brothers.—For 
@ concise and reliable description of that portion of 
our Northwest coast, which lies between the Colum- 
bia river and the straits of Fuca, this work will long 
be without a rival. The author has been careful to 
speak generally from personal experience, and when 
this was impossible, to state whence he derived his 
information. We have found the volume both inte- 
resting and instructive. It is profusely embellished 
with illustrations. 

Memoirs of the Lives of the Poets. By Mrs. Jame- 
son. 1 vol., 24 mo. Boston: Ticknor & Fields.— 
This charming work is here re-produced in the blue 
and gold miniature style which Ticknor & Fields 
have made so popular. We presume most of our 
fair readers are already familiar with the well-earned 
reputation of the book, even if they have never read 


it, so that they need no incentive to its purchase, now ~ 


that so elegant an edition can be had so cheaply. 

The Black Dwarf: And Legend of Montrose. By 
the author of “ Waverley.” 2 vols. Boston: Ticknor 
& Fields. Philada: T. B. Petereson.—Two more 
volumes of this unrivalled edition of Scott’s novels 
are on our table. We can only repeat what we have 
often said before, that this “Household Edition” 
ought to belong to every cultivated family. 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS.--ART REOCREATIONS. 





Mre: Hale’e New Cook-Book. 1. vol., 12 mo. 
Philada: T. B. Petereon.—Dr. Shelton Mackenzie, 
the literary editor of that capital paper, “The Press,” 
says of this work :— Considering how much we are 
the slaves of what go by the name of ‘creature com- 
forts,’ society owes a good deal to Mr. Peterson for 
placing before them a new and good Cook-Book. 
The novelty is nothing, but the goodness is a great 
deal, consisting as it does of giving a great variety 
of culinary information, and adjusting the receipts 
so as to adapt them either for those who have a great 
deal or very little to spend. A cook-book on an 
economical basis, yet containing all that the cutsi- 
niere ought to know, were she to provide for a family 
of large means and pretensions, is what the public 
wanted, and they have it here. The book has a 
table of contents, under the different chapters, and 
also a very full index at the end. It is handsomely 
printed, and substantially bound.” 


The Poetical Works of Leigh Hunt. By 8. Adams 
Lee. 2 vols.,18 mo. Boston: Ticknor & Fields, — 
This is the first time that the poetical works of 
Leigh Hunt have been entirely collected, and the 
task, fortunately for the public, has been performed 
by the poet himself. Mr, S. Adams Lee supplies an 
introduction, characterized by a discriminating, yet 
hearty criticism. Hunt may be regarded almost as 
an American, his parents having come from this New 
World. Some of the most beautiful poetry in the 


language may be found in these volumes, which are 
published in the famous “blue and gold.” 


Biographical and Historical Sketches. By T. B. 


Macaulay. 1 vol.,18mo. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co.—Most of these sketches have been taken from 
Macaulay’s History of England. Their brilliancy, 
however, does not suffer, from being thus separated 
from the text; but on the contrary becomes the more 
apparent. The book is excellent reading. It is 
published, by a happy thought, as one of “Apple- 
ton’s Railway Library.” 

Punch’e Pocket-Book of Fun. By S. P. Avery. 1 
vol., 18 mo. New York: D. Appleton & Co.—This 
is a selection of the best things to be found in the 
twenty-five published volumes of “Punch:” which 
is to say that it is about the wittiest volume in the 
language. It is printed neatly; bound as part of 
“Appleton’s Railway Library;” and illustrated with 
seventy-five engravings after Leech and others. 

White Lies, By Charles Reade. Part I. Boston: 
Ticknor & Fields.—This new novel, by the author 
of “It Is Never too Late to Mend,” is to be com- 
pleted in four parts. So far it has all the merits 
which characterize former works of the same author; 
and higher praise than this it is impossible to bestow. 
| A Ohild’e History of Greece. By John Bonner. 2 
vols., 18 mo. New York: Harper & Brothers.—The 
author of this work is already favorably known for 
excellent histories for children of the United States 
and Rome. The present one begins at B. C. 500. It 
is illustrated with numerous engravings of merit. 





Corinne ; or, Italy. By Madame de Stael, 1 vwol., 
8 vo. Philada: T. B. Petersoon—A cheap, double- 
column, octavo edition of de Stael’s immortal novel. 
Everybody, at some period in life, finds expression, 
in this work, for some of his or her deepest thoughts 
and emotions, so that “Corrinne” will be a standard 
novel in all ages and countries. 

Sam Slick: The Clockmaker. By Judge Halibur- 
ton. 1 vol.,12 mo. Philada: T. B. Petereon.—This 
racy work has long been out of print, and as it is in- 
imitable in its way, we are glad to see a new and 
handsome edition of it. 





ART RECREATIONS. 

Grectan Parting, AND ANTIQUE PAINTING oN 
Griass.—Mr. J. E. Tilton, Salem, Massachusetts, 
will furnish all materials and directions. He deals 
extensively in the artist’s material line, and will fill 
orders promptly. We annex his 

CIRCULAR. 

The subscriber will furnish for $3,00 a package 

of twelve mezzotint engravings, (suitable for prac- 


tice) and full printed instructions for Grecian paint- 


ing, and a new style originating with himself, and 
equal to the finest copper painting, called Antique 
Painting on Glass, with a bottle of preparation, re- 
ceipt for varnish, &c. The directions are so explicit 
as to enable any one to learn fully without a teacher. 
He also includes at above price, directions for Orien- 
tal Style and the beautiful art called Potichomanie, 

For $2,00 more, or $5,00, he will send with the 
above all paints, brushes, oils, varnishes, &c. &c., 
needed for these arts, (Grecian and Antique) and 
other oil painting. 

For directions only, in the above arts, Grecian, 
Antique Painting, Oriental, Potichomanie, sent free, 
by mail, one dollar, they are so full and plain, that 
any one with no previous knowledge of drawing can 
be sure to acquire. 

He has also published a new picture for Grecian 
and Antique Painting, called “Les Orphelines.”. The 
paper, printing and engraving are thoroughly fitted 
for it, and the effect and finish, when painted, are 
fine, and superior to canvass painting. Price with 
rules for painting it, colors, how to mix, &c., one 
dollar, sent free, by mail. Address, 

J. E. TILTON, Salem, Massachusetts, 





RECEIPTS FOR THE TABLE. 

Potatoe Custard.—Roast thirty fine potatoes in the 
ashes, peel and take away all the black particles, 
weigh three pounds of the inside, and pound them 
with one pound of fresh butter; when well beaten, 
add twelve yolks of eggs, one pound of pounded 
sugar, two ounces of candied orange-flowers pulver- 
ized, a good pinch of salt, some whipt cream, and 
the whites of twelve eggs whipt firm; pour the whole 
into a crust and put it into a moderate oven for 
two hours, or more if necessary; brown it and serve. 
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BECEIPTS.—-SICK-ROOM, NURSERY, ETC. 





Batter for Frying, French Mode.—Melt two ounces 
of fresh butter in a pint of warm water, with a little 
salt, mix it carefully in a basin, with eight ounces 
of finest flour with a wooden spoon until it becomes 
a soft and smooth paste. It should form itself into 
acerd, and adhere to the spoon when lifted up from 
the basin; add, toward the finishing, all the butter 
which remains on the surface of the water, but not 
carelessly, so as to mix the flour into a firm paste, 
and be afterward obliged to moisten it with water, 
by which means the proper effect is not produced in 
the frying. At the moment of using it add a white 
and a half of egg whipt, then dip the articles to be 
fried in this batter, and throw them into the fat or 
oil when properly hot. 

To Make Crumpets.—Make a strong batter of a 
pint of warm milk, a quarter of a pint of yeast broth 
strained, and a sufficient quantity of flour. Cover it, 
and set it in a warm place to rise, then add a quarter 
of a pint of warm milk, an ounce of butter, worked up 
in a little flour, but only flour enough to prevent the 
batter from being too thin. In a quarter of an hour 
have the iron rings ready, on a plate of iron over the 
stove. Pour the batter into these rings, and bake 
the crumpets. 

To Detect the Admizture of Chicory with Coffee.— 
Shake the suspected coffee in water in a wineglass. 
If the coffee is pure, it will swim, and scarcely color 
the water. If adulterated, the chicory will sink, and 
give a deep red tint to the water. Or, throw the 
mixture into a glass of water, a deep tint will be 
produced almost immediately if chicory be present. 

Lemon Flavoring for Puddings.—Peel six lemons 
very thin indeed; put the peel into a glass bottle, 
and add a tablespoonful of bitter almonds, blanched, 
or the same quantity of peach or apricot kernels. 
Cover the whole with brandy; shake it frequently, 
and.in a month strain it, and if kept closely corked 
it will keep for years. 

"When Meat ie Tainted, the taint may be removed 
by covering it a few hours with common charcoal, or 
by putting a few pieces of charcoal into the water in 
which the tainted meat is boiled. 





SICK-ROOM, NURSERY, é&c. 

Heatime Omrwent ror Wounps, &c.—Take ao 
quarter oz. of white wax and a half oz. of spermaceti 
(which is a hard white material,) and put them in a 
small basin, with two ounces of almond oil. Place 
the basin by the side of the fire, till the wax and 
spermaceti are dissolved. When cold, the ointment 
is ready for use. This is an article which it is much 
better to make than to purchase. When you make 
it yourself, you know that it has no irritating or in- 
ferior materials in it. 

For a Swotten Face arising rrom Toorn- 
AcuE.—Get a poppyhead, and boil it in about a pint 
of water, and bathe the face with it as hot as you 
can bear it, twice a day. The swelling will go down 
ia two or three days. This is also poison. 





Ayrmors ror Srrronsmve.—Dr. Shaw, of Texas, 
states that he has found sweet oil, drank freely, » 
successful antidote to strychnine in two cases. The 
oil is to be poured down without any reference to the 
patient’s vomiting. Prof. Rochester has reported 
two cases of poisoning by the same terrible drug, 
successfully treated by a free use of camphor inter- 
nally and mustard poultice outside. 

Eaes vor Burns.—The white of an egg has 
proved of late the most efficacious remedy for burns. 
Seven or eight successive applications of this sub- 
stance soothe the pain, and exclude the burned parts 
from the air. This simple remedy seems to us far 
preferable to collodion, or even cotton. 

For Bap Evrgs.—Get a pennyworth of refined 
white copperas, and dissolve it in a pint of spring 
water, and put it in a bottle. Wash the eyes in 
warm water, and then bathe them with the above 
lotion. Do not let it go near the mouth, as it is 


poison. 





MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS. 

Printing Colors on Glass.—A novel and ingenious 
process for printing colors on glass has been invented 
by Mr. Henry Page, of London. The surface of 
calico, paper, or other suitable material, is coated 
with size, gum, or starch, and, when dry, the design 
is printed on it with colors made up in varnish or oil. 
The size prevents the printed colors from entering 
the surface on which the design is printed, and when 
the whole is dry it may be kept rolled up until 
wanted to be fixed on the glass. The glass is then 
prepared by taking off its polished surface with 
emery, or other suitable material, and made quite 
rough. It is, in this state, ready to receive a coat 
of hard white varnish, japan, copal, or other appro- 
priate body varnish, and when this is done, and before 
it dries, the surface of the printed design is turned 
down upon it, and pressed down evenly. When 
quite flat the back is wetted with water, which 
softens the size, and allows the fabric on which the 
design was printed to come away, leaving only the 
printed design on the glass. The whole is dried 
off together, and then washed well in water, to re- 
move any size that may have passed in the transfer. 
The design or ornament now only requires hardening, 
and this is effeeted by placing the glass in a drying 
stove, oven, or other suitable apparatus, care being 
exercised that the heat is applied slowly, and not 
carried high. The heat is on no account to be car- 
ried beyond the degree the nature of the colors will 
allow without injury. 

To Preserve Letiuce Stalks in Imitation of Ginger.— 
Gather the stalks, when going to seed, but before 
they become tough; cut them into pieces of two or 
three inches in length; put them into water, and 
boil till tender, Make a thin syrup, and let it cool 
before you put in the stalks. Boil the syrup only, 
every day, for a fortnight, then make a better syrup, 
to each 1} Ibs. of sugar. 2 ozs. of ginger, and boil 
till quite clear. 
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THE TOILET.—ENIGMAS.-—-FASHIONS (FOR OCTOBER. 





. To prevent Paper, when pasted, frem becoming 
eockled, or puckered, place several pieces of paper 
above and below it, and then place the whole under 
a, weight. This cannot be conveniently done in 
pasting engravings in scrap books, or in any book ia 
which the leaves are bound together. . Try some 
very strong gum water, instead of paste. Damp the 
print as little as possible with the gum water, and 
press it down with a handkerchief rolled up tight in 
the hand. 

The pure white of Feathers, when once soiled can 
never be restored, When feathers are much crushed 
and crumpled, holding them in the strong steam of 
boiling water revives them immediately. For yellow 
feathers a little lemon juice is very useful to brighten 
the color. , 

Eugenie Perfume.—Extract of musk, } pint; ex- 
tract vanilla, } pint; extract Tonquin bean, } pint; 
extract Neroli,} pint; extract geranium, } pint; 
extract rose triple, } pint; extract of sandal wood, $ 
pint. The ladies will find this a very nice article. 





THE TOILET. 
Wuire Treetn, Perfumed Breath and beautiful 





And peace, before they vanish hence, 

Lo! slumbering in my whole they lie. 
IIl, 

My first doth cause the face of Nature 

To change each color, form, and feature, 

And many a nymph, ’tis said, there are 

Like it, so pure, and chaste, and fair: 

On beanty’s cheek my second lies, 

When pearly tears bedim the eyes 

Of some loved maid, or in each ear 

It may with equal grace appear; 

My pretty little whole doth bring 

With it sweet pleasing thoughts of Spring, 

And may in numbers oft be found, 

By those who range the country round. 





FASHIONS FOR OCTOBER, 

Fie. 1.—Morning WRAPPER OF BLUE CASHMERE, 
bordered with an India pattern in gay colors, The 
corsage is made open in front, over a linen chemi- 
sette. Petticoat of jaconet richly worked. Cap of 
Valenciennes lace. 

Fie. u.—Buiack Sx Dress, for home wear, with 
three skirts, each richly embroidered. Basque of 


Complexion can be acquired by using the Balm of a } grey cloth, trimmed with a pink silk, having hori- 


Thousand Flowers. What lady or gentleman would 
remain under the curse of a disagreeable breath, 


when using the Balm of a Thousand Flowers as a} 
dentifrice would not only render it sweet, but leave } 


the teeth as white as alabaster? Many persons do 
not know their breath is bad, and the subject is so 
delicate that their friends will never mention it. 
Beware of counterfeits. Be sure each bottle is signed 
Potridge & Co., N. Y. For sale by all druggists. 

“Wooptanp Cream.”—A pomade for beautifying 
the hair. Highly perfumed, superior to any French 
article imported, and for half the price. For dressing 
ladies’ hair it has no equal, giving it a bright, glossy 
appeatance. It causes gentlemen's hair to curl in the 
most natural manner. It removes dandruff, always 
giving the hair the appearance of being fresh sham- 
peced. Price only fifty cents. None genuine unless 
signed Fetridge & Co. 





ENIGMAS. 


I. 
A carpenter my whole once made, 
Which with a cushion was array’d, 
With pretty flowers thereon displayed ; 
And now you would admire me. 
Behead me and then [ shall be, 
The very instrument, you'll see, 
With which the carpenter made me; 
And workmen ail require me. 
II. 
My second when oppressed with thirst, 
With longing lips invokes my first: 
My third may hold a numerous fry; 
If thou would’st look on innocence 





zontal stripes of black. 

Fie. u1.—Tae IncomparaBie.—A mantle of black 
silk, trimmed with a deep fall of black lace and heavy 
fringe. 

Fie. 1v.—Ta#Ee Exveeante.—A mantle of black silk 
figured in diamonds, and trimmed with three rows 
of ball fringe, the lower row being much deeper than 
the other two. 

Fie. v.—A Basque or Tan Mutt, trimmed with 
flounces of embroidered mull. The berthe a la 
Raphael is formed by & narrow mull flounce, headed 
with a puffing, through which ribbon is to be run. 
A similar puffing extends round the skirt, the neck, 
and the sleeves. Bows of rich ribbon ornament the 
basque. 

Fie. vit.—A Care or ramn Mustiy, made close ‘in 
the neck, and trimmed with insertions, puffings and 
a fall of rich lace. 

Fie. vi.—Musirm Fionv, open in front. This 
fichu is ornamented with an insertion, bordered by 
a gathered Valenciennes, and trimmed with two 
embroidered bands. 

Fie. vi.—Bionpe Cap terminated by a fringed 
ribbon; crown, blonde turned in the shape of a shell: 
checker work of narrow velvet on the front; inside 
loops of velvet with fringed ribbon; a large silk bow 
terminates the velvet checker work. 

Fig. 1x.—TuLie Cap ornamented with narrow 
black velvets forming points with a bow of ribbon 
in the middle; curtain in the form of sn aureola, 
trimmed with twist fringe: on each side a tuft mixed 
with blonde and ribbon. 

Fie. x.—Musiin SLeeve with slashes, separated 
by wide embroidered insertions: the sleeve is termi- 
nated by a deep band of embroidered muslin. 








PUBLISHER’S CORNER. 





Fhe. x1.—Mvsiin Sizeve ornamented with slashes 
forming puffs of muslin, running all along the seam: 
these puffs should gradually diminish toward the 
top of the’arm. 

Fig. xu.—New Srriz or Siexve.—This ‘sleeve 
is short and wide; it is eleven inches long down the 
front seam, and twenty-two inches behind; that is to 
say, the back is twice’as long as the front. The 
sleeve is put in with plaits rather low down; the top 
is covered by a jockey slit up and sewed like the 
widths of the skirt on a band under it. The cuff is 
wide enough in the opening for the under-sleeves; 
it is three inches deep in front, and five inches be- 
bind; it is made like the jockey. 

Boxnets still retain their old shape, as will be 
seen by our illustration. They are usually trimmed 
heavily on the brim, though some are only orna- 
mented by a wreath of flowers. Fringes are in high 
favor as ornaments for bonnets. They are put on 
the edge of the. front instead of the row of lace 
turned back, and then round the crown and curtain. 
A beautiful bonnet of Belgian straw is trimmed along 
the edge of the front with a kind of fringe made of 
eherry velvet, from which hangs down a row of small 
black jet olives. On the front, a garland of cherry 
velvet of the same kind, turns toward the curtain, 
which last is also bordered with cherry fringe. For 
ornaments, tufts of red fruit and foliage. Another 
bonnet, more simple but very beautiful, has the front 
fermed of pale grey straw, and the crown of green 
silk covered.with black lace, The crown is encircled 
by a series of loops of green ribbon and black lace, 
and the front is edged with a bias row of green silk. 
Bouquets of daisies are intermingled with the inside 
trimming. Some bonnets of white straw have been 
trimmed round the crown with wreaths of flowers. 
One is ornamented with a wreath of ivy, and another 
with a wreath of blue corn flowers. Wreaths and 
bouquets of verbena have been much employed for 
ornamenting bonnets of grey straw. 

GeneraL Remarxs.—Flounces are still in vogue, 
but there are many dresses with double skirts, and 
net a few with ornaments called pyramids up each 
side of the front. These pyramids are woven in the 
skirt itself and of a different color; the patterns are 
various, some being striped, others checkered. On 
silk dresses with a double skirt, the pyramids are on 
the second skirt and consist of velvet in quadrilled 





bands. At the bottom a deep fringe is added; nothing 
ean be more elegant. The upper skirt should be ex- 
cessively full, 80 as not to confine the other. Some- 
times, to avoid this inconvenience, it is left open at 
the sides. If it is not wished to have the side-orna- 
ments ‘plain on the staff, an opening is made and 
laced with narrow velvets through which the first 
skirt is seen. There are more dresses made without 
basquines than heretofore. The corsage is high, and 
somewhat rounded in front, and if the material of 
the dress is of plain silk, a wide sash with rounded 
ends and edged with a narrow black lace, is often 
worn. For evening dresses, there is almost always 
@ point before and behind. This‘ gives an elegant 
contour to the figure. Berthes are still worn, some 
reaching very low, even below the waist like a pele- 
rine. For trimmings, fringes formed of round balls, 
or little tufts, pendant buttons, net-fringes are the 
principal ornaments. They are applied in profusion. 
For morning dresses of nankeen or quilting, white 
cotton braid and buttons are made, As a novelty, 
there are some under-sleeves and collars embroidered 
in color. They are either jaconet or muslin. Tulle 
under-sleeves for full dress are still made as volumi- 
nous as ever. 

Brack Smx Burnovs are decidedly in favor. It 
is said that black velvet ones will be much worn this 
winter. The silk ones are not lined, they are trim- 
med with pinked ruffles and have a hood. 





CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 


Fie. 1.—DReEss FOR A LITTLE GIRL OF BLUE AND 
WHITE PLAIDED Sink.—Coat of black silk, orna- 
mented with buttons. Straw hat trimmed with black 
velvet ribbon and bunches of scarlet berries. 

Fig. 11.—DreEss oF BLUE POPLIN, WITH SCARLET 
AND GREEN Stripes.—This dress is sufficiently short 
to show the edge of a richly embroidered under- 
skirt. On each side of the front of the skirt is a 
trimming of black velvet ribbon and buttons. A 
loose sacque of blue silk is trimmed to correspond 
with the dress. Bonnet of white silk, with a full 
blonde inside trimming and velvet bows. 

Fig. m1.—Dress ror A LITTLE Boy.—This is a 
sacque of black velvet, trimmed with silk braid and 
buttons. Very full trousers of cambric, with deep 
vandyke ruffles. Hat of white beaver with plumes. 





PUBLISHER’S CORNER. 


How ro Remrr.—In remitting, write legibly, at 
‘the top of your letter, the post-office, county and 
state, Bills, current in the subscriber’s neighbor- 
hood, taken at par; but Eastern bills preferred. If 
the sum is large, get a draft on New York or Phila- 
delphia, if possible, and deduct the exchange. 


Ouance or Resmence.—In this case, state the 





post-office where you lived, as well as that to which 
you kave moved. 

Wuen to Bearx.—In subscribing always state 
with what number you wish to begin. 

Cxvs Svssorrpriox.—No subscription, at club 
rates, taken for less than a year. 
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THE LABRADOR. 
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BRAIDING PATTERN FOR SMOKING CAP. 
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